/THE ATHENEZUM: 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE, 
ON’ STATE LOTTERIES, P 


To the Editor ofthe Atheneum. © 

Sir, —— : 
"THOUGH I have. too,long been a surveyor of the world 
to imagine-it practicable for persons in public stations to.do much to- 
wards remedying those eyils in society which in some degree appear 
inseparable from the human.cendition, yet I thinkdt no unreasonable 
expectation that they sheuld sometimes be led by experience and re- 
flexion to abolish those of their own creation, It is:true, they have 
in many cases. only a choice.of evils; but it is not the less their duty 
to exercise-this choice upon the best principles, A correspondent in 
your second number has, with great force and intelligence, displayed 
the unfavourable consequenges to morals of excessive taxation; an 
to his arguments nothing canvbe opposed but the.plea of state-neces- 
sity. Idonot,mean io pursue the subject upon the same general 
ground, but shall.confine myself to observations upon the mischief 
resulting. from.one brarich .of financial administration, that of State 
Lotteries, These we have seen multiplied beyond all former ex- 
ample, and urged upon the public with an importunity never beloré 
known; if, therefore, they are radically pernicious.to the public morals, 
the mischief must be considered.as now at the height, and calling for 
immediate attention. "et. 4 

Every resident in the metropolis must'be a daily witness of the nus 
merous and extraordinary devices employed to tempt ‘passengers to 
take a share in. this licensed gaming. Some of these,are-so peculiar ly 
. injurious to morals, that they deserve the marked re bation of every 
honest man. I allude especially to the ,hand-bills so-industrionsly 
circulated, im which persuasive lessons of cupidity are given, by a 
set.of maxims to display, the power and.worth,of money, and by al- 
luring pictures of the sudden progress from the lowest stations to the 
highest, by means. of fortunate lottery adventures. Alas’! is this a 
country in which men need be reminded of the value of money, when 
there is scarcely any other measure of valuation in use? — Is there any 
. Vou. I, 30- ; : one 
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one path of gain left untrodden, base or honourable, licit or illicit? 
The passion of avarice, as the main spring of commercial enterprize, 
must not, perhaps, be too severely repressed in a country that exists 
by trade; but need it be stimulated—especially towards adventures 
which, so far from adding any thing to the common stock, slacken the 
sinews of regular and useful industry ? 

That gaming is a vice, is a_ recognized truth which will not admit 
of an exception in favour of any incidental object of public utility. 
To the individual who speculates upon the chance of a great prize to 
be obtained without any meritorious exertion, a lottery-ticket and a 
east of the dice are just the same thing. Extraordinary temptations, 
addressed to the lowest class of people, for the purpose of inflaming 
their irregular desires, and inculcating false estimates of things, are 
therefore as immoral as any modeof fostering vicious propensities can be; 
and I wonder that the Society for the Suppression of Vice, which has 
kept such a watchful eye over every temptation addressed to the love 
of pleasure and hilarity, should, not have animadverted upon these 
open attempts to debauch the mind, by means of a passion which is 
pronounced to be ‘* the root of all evil.’’ A hand-bill which tells the 
reader that every thing valuable in the world is to be purchased with 
money, is, in my opinion, much more prejudicial to morals than an 
obscene print: and lists of extravagant sums to be gained by a trifling 
hazard, pasted in large characters upon every wall, are surely as dan- 
gerous to the gazer as strings of licentious ballads. 

I am willig te suppose that the legislature has done every thing in 
its power to check the operations of lottery-gambling, compatible 
with the main purpose of getting the ticketsysold; but when three 
Jotteries are to be disposed of in a year, ‘how ‘is. it possible to disé 
countenance those arts which are necessary to force a, sale for commo- 
dities which surpass all natural demand? Formerly, one season alone 
.was marked with the disease of epidemic gaming ; now its ravages 
extend through the whole year. ‘Nothing can be more fallacious'than 
the argument used in defence of lotteries—that there is a certain 
quantity of the spirit of gaming always in existence, and that it is 
better the public should have the benefit of it, than private gamesters. 
Who does not see that both the spirit is created and the opportunity 
a by these schemes? How should the maid-servant hazard 

er quarter's wages in a gambling speculation, did not lottery-offices 
stand open to give her both the temptation and the facility? As well 
might it be said, that there would be just as much lewdness and 
drunkemmess were there no- brothels or alehouses, The passions, 
doubtless, exist in human nature, but their developement and gratifi- 
cation depend upon circumstances. 

I'shall not take up your pages in declaiming on the evils resulting 
from lotteries, since no one who walks with his eyes open can be in- 
sensible of them. Let any one who is unconvinced plant himself in 
the street before the hall in which the tickets are drawing, and sur- 
vey the squalid and eager crowd assembled. Their wild haggard 
looks, tattered apparel, and neglect of their usual avocations, will > 
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him tales of domestic misery-that he can never forget. ‘The daily re-. 
rts of servants robbing their masters, of c tial clerks found 
deficient in their’ accounts, and of bankrupt tradesmen, all owing 
their ruin to lottery speculation, sufficiently prove the wide reach of 
the mischief. Letthose whocongratulate themselvesthat by their pru- 
dence they are personally exempt from these misfortunes, consider in 
how many points they are assailable through the misconduct of others. 
Who, infact, is the person that can say, ‘* the lottery is nothing to 
me!’’—certainly no one who has a servant or a debtor. 
. It is an error to consider a lottery in any other light than as a fax. 
In reality it is a tax of yastly greater amount than the sum which go- 
vernment receives from it. Besides the incalculable losses to indivi- 
duals resulting from insurance and other gambling practices, the whole 
cost of the tickets is lost to the bedy of purchasers, since the reim- 
’ bursement is chiefly absorbed by the few fortunate possessors of the 
high prizes. It is, indeed, in the first instance, a voluntary tax ; but, 
as above observed, its consequences .are borne involuntarily by the 
community. I will affirm, that the wealthy would be bad calculators 
should they object to bear the whole burden of some direct tax in sub- 
stitution. : 
. Itis mere cant in a man in power to pretend a regard for the public 
welfare, when, for the sake of saving himself a little embarrassment, 
he adopts plans pregnant with the worst moral evils. As there is a 
want of virtue, so there. is a want of genius, in plodding on with 
hackneyed expedients decried. by all thinking men, because they are 
easy of execution. We expect, indeed, no better from the cold and 
callous indifference of.old politicians; but we look for different results 
from the. generous spirit of uncorrupted youth. * or 
Yours, &c, N, N, 





— 
ON SCOTCH MARRIAGES, 


To thé Editor of the Atheneum. 


Sir 
" ""?L-WEAS in hopes that some Scottish civilian would, ere this, 
bave given the information requested by Cosmus, ‘‘as to what con- 
stitutes a legal marriage in Scotland ;”” but as no gentleman of that 
description has chosen to reply to his enquiries, I beg leave, through 
the channel of your miscellany, to communicate what from my obser- 
vations, during a residence of many years in. that country, I am in- 
duced to believe is the law with respect to marriages, get 

I have frequently heard it repeated by gentlemen of the law, that 
the Scottish statutes enact, that marriage shall be solemnized by an 
erdained minister, after regular publication of banns; it does not 
seem necessary, however, that this minister should be of the ie 
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ed church of Scotland, for marriagés are very frequently solemnized 
by dissenting clergymen of every denomination. ‘lo 

There is an act of the Scottish parliament, ** Anent Clandestine 
and irregular Marriages,” by which pecuniary mulcts, varying ac. 
cording-to the rank in life of the parties, are imposed upon all who 
shall contract matrimony without the — publication of banns, 
and also upon any clergyman who shall perform the ceremony without 
a certificate of such publication having been made ; but neither that 
nor any other .act declares such marriages invalid. From thence 
seems to have arisen a practice, of which I have known several in- 
stances, of being married by the Justices of the Peace, which makeg 
the connexion of the patties a’ matter of record. The Procurator 
Fiscal (generally at the request of the parties} sets forth in a petition 
to the magistrates of the district, that he is credibly informed that-A. 
and B, who now live together as husband and wife, have been irregu- 
Jarly married, and prays that the fact may be enquired into, and if 
proved, that the statute respecting such marriages may be put in force 
against the parties, " The record of the court, after narrating the pe- 
tition, goes-on to state, that the parties having appeared before the 
Justices, acknowledged that they had been married without publica= 
tion of banns, bv a clergyman of whose name and residence they are 
ignorant, and that the magistrates in respect of their acknowledgment 
had found them liable in the statutory penalties, which the Procurator 
Fiscal is empowered to exact, 

From all this it appears evident to me, that the Scottish law consi-« 
ders the matrimonial connexion as altogether of a civil nature; and 
that although the ceremony is directed to be performed by an ordained 
minister, yet that the total want of the intervention of a clergyman 
will not invalidate the marriage. Of this much I am certain, that 
he who introduces a female as his-wife, and lives with her as such, is 
held by the law to be her husband; that in the event of his death she 
will be allowed her thirds as.his widow, and that the children of the 
connexion will inherit his property of every description; no other 
proof of the marriage being requisite than what in the language of the 
Scottish bar is called habit and repute. 

On the whole it seems pretty.clear, that a Gretna,Green marriage, 
though by the law of Scotland it is irregular, is not illegal. The 
parties are liable to the. statutory penalties, but the Scottish courts 
would hold the marriage good; and therefore it would seem, that the 
party who having been married there, shall afterwards contract an~ 
other marriage in England, is liable to a prosecution for bigamy. 

There is another circumstance in the Scottish law of marriage, 
which I believe is not generally known in England. ‘ If two persons, 
avowedly single, shall have lived for any length of time together, a 
subsequent marriage will legitimate all the children of the connexion.’ 
The law of Scotland is also more favourable to females than that of 

“England; for the wife who can shew sufficient causé, may sue for and 
will obtain a divorce from an unfaithful husband; and a sentence of 
divorce in the Commissary Court is equally efficacious as a British 
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act of :parliament, ‘fer the divorced, parties axé at liberty to. tharry 
again. , SR 5 f , = 
a correspondent L. M. wishes to be informed by what descrip- 
tion of persons Gretna Green marriages are solemnized. The Mr. 
Lang who was: lately exhibited in Westminster Hall is a very fair 
sample; but for mare copious information k must refer him to Mr. 
Pennant’s Tour im Scotland. To the account he will find there the 
most careful enquiry on the spot would add nothing. ai 
I am inclined to think that L. M.’s company, ‘‘ who seemed welt 
informed on the subject,”’ were incorrect in asserting ‘*‘ that in these 
Scotch borders many a poor but regular clergyman was found. obliged 
to add to his scanty pittance by feeding hogs, like parson Trulliber, or 
hammering on the anvil, inthe humble capacity of a blacksmith and 
farrier ;’’ but if. there are any such, they must be on the English sidey 
and of Englishordination, forthe kirk of Scotland ordains no clergy~ 
man till he is presented to a living, and there is ne benefice in Scot- 
land so poor as not to afford the means of that respectable appearance 
which becomes the priesthood. Ihave never known an instance of a 
Scotch minister ‘exercising a handicraft profession; and although 
many, I believe ath of them in the country parishes, farm a few acres 
in additiowto their glebe, I will venture to assert, that in the whole 
of that respectable body, ‘* Frae Maidenkirk to John-a-Great's,”* 
there isnot a parson Trulliber to be found, ; 
Sobo. Your’s, Ke. TOXOPHILES. - 


* We have received another Letter on the same subject, the information in 
which so nearly corresponds with fhit of the preceding, (it received that we 
deem it superfiuous to msert both. The second writer still more warmly refutes 
the supposition of the solemmizers of Gretna Green marriages being clergymen 
peo, church of Scotland, whieh, indeed, we are fully convinced to be 4 mity 

ata - selina Editor. ~ 

ECE 
For the Atheneum, 
ON THE STATE OF THE PEASANTRY IN DEVONSHIRE. 
[From Notes of a North-of-England Farmer.} 


ALMOST the whole-class of workmen here are merely 
day-labourers; though, lately considerable farmers have begun to. 
let cottages only on what they call ‘‘covenant;” that is, binding 
the,eottager to the service of the farmer. Where this does not take. 
Place, the relation of master and servant is very lax; there is, conse- 
quently, little interest excited in the servant, and little kindness in the. 
master; the connection being only for the day, the labourer endeavours, 
to get it over as easily, and the master as profitably as he om Each, 
i jenlaus of the ether, and ready to take, when he can, the a 5 
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which is sometimes taken of him. This extends itself not only to the 
article of labour, but seems to generate a general spirit of un. 
kindness and want of confidence between the different ranks; and 
such a disposition is exasperated by the extreme poverty of the labour. 
ing class, which, exposing them to much temptation, exposes their 
superiors to depredations, increasing the irritability of both. The 
scarcity of fuel is another subject of temptation daily occurring and 
daily yielded to. -This want. being general, so also is the practice of 
_ illicitly supplying it; .and each being countenanced by all, there jis a 
general laxity of principle with regard to what is called common ho- 
nesty, which almost wholly destroys that self-respect. and proper 
pride of character that distinguishes the peasantry of the North, 

But the grand cause is abject poverty, and of this, I think, one great 
source is the habit of beer or cyder being considered so much a neces- 
sary toa labouring man, that the winter through he consumes daily 
about sixpence worth of beer, which his master is obliged to: furnish 
as part of his wages;and we know how much a subduction of six- 
pence a day would diminish the superior comforts of a North-country 
cottage. Even in summer and harvest the principal addition to the 
wages is made in the article of liquor, sometimes even amounting to 
five quarts aday. So that instead of a family having their harvest 
(as our work-people express it) at the same time with their masters, 
the year to them is without a harvest, and plenty only known. to the 
individual who swills it all into his own maw. 

What adds to the evil too is, that most of the work is performed 
by the men, the women sitting at home as in winter, which, especially 
in so rainy a climate, must be a great loss to the community as well as 
to the labouring class, ’ 

The depressed state of that class consequent to this system is most 
uncomfortable to witness. Their manners are servile, from:a con- 
sciqusness of dependence, while their dispositions are sulky, from the 
irritability of want, , 

These two qualities in them have generated in their superiors a most 
unpleasant arrogance and harshness, A man of fortune, for instance, 
though perhaps warm hearted and good tempered, will seldom speak 
in a pleasant tone to a servant; and a gentleman will strike a peasant, 
and think he is only exercising proper discipline ; nor does the peasant 
think very differently ; probally all his observation would be, ‘* Sure 
the ‘squire is a very hot man!” : 

This, too, is not in consequence of any immediate connexion be- 
tween the wei producing contemptuous familiarity on one part and 
patient forbearance on the other, but the mere relation of ranks. If 
a country gentleman were riding on the road, and a peasant were neg- 
ligent in not giving way, the horse-whip or cane would be directly 
applied, without any other knowledge or authority than that he who 
applied it had a fine coat on, and he to whom it was ‘applied had a 
shabby one. In the North, the blow would be returned with interest, 
andthe gentleman thought by his equals to have been proper 

SCrvVeds 
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served, But here the peasantry are educated to it; for the systent 
ef¢ompulsatory apprenticing is here carried into full execution. 

When a child is seven years old, the parish take it from the parents, 
and bind it. to what service the'wisdom of the churchwardens: may 
direct. -One might suppose, those bound to-agriculture would have 
the most tolerable servitude of any: if so, bad indeed is the best. 
The boy, knowing his master is bound to keep him, has no object but 
that of making his place as easy as he can, and does therefore nothing 
but when driven to begin, oul watched through every part of the 
execution. The master, too, receives him perhaps with as much re- 
luctance.as the bey feels in coming to him, for it is optional in neither, 
The discipline, therefore, is as harsh as the disposition of the boy is 
perverse; both parties are previously pre: ared to hate and be hated. 
The boy has perpetually heard his parents say, ‘ it is of no use taking 
pains with that lad, for he will be taken from us at seven, and made 
some stranger’s drudge, to be knocked about: for anybody’s use but 
ours.”’ And the masters, knowing the general dispositions with which 
these boys come, and the plague they are to expect from them, effec- 
tually prevent these unhappy expectations being contradicted, by am 
unfeelingness exactly calculated to realize. them. 

These evils, common to all systems of compulsatory apprenticing, 
are here exasperated by.the unequal manner in which the imposition 
of apprentices is proportioned to the actual value of the land; for the 

‘number imposed on any estate is regulated by an old assessment, 
which, though now glaringly unjust, the magistracy do not exert them- 
selves.to correct; probably they may fear a general new valuation, 
leading to discoveries still more unpleasant; so ‘‘ rather bear the ills 
they have, than fly to others that they know not of.” " 

The best remedies for the degraded state of the peasantry here no- 
ticed, can only be applied by persons of local knowledge. To a 
stranger, the most obvious means appear to be the abolition of compul- 
satory apprenticing ; the substitution of money for liquor in wages; 
the endeavouring to draw women out to agricultural employments ; 
pe the encouraging the growth of wood, or. other means of supplying 
uel, 


MR. SEYMOUR’S REPLY TO C..A.E. ON SHAKSPEARE, 
To the Editor of the Atheneum. 


Sir 

te your justice as well as to your critical discernment I 
appeal, in answer to some observations signed C. A. E. which I have: 
just read, in your last number, referring to my Notes upon Shak- 
speare. If ‘‘the spirit of conjectural and emendatory criticism should 
be jealously watched by the guardians of the public taste,” (a posi- 
tion, to the truth of which I readily assent) it 1s no less incumbent on 
those guardians to discountenance, as well the wantonness of cavil as 
‘the extravagance of encomium, and to require on either side A bead 
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ion at least a candid and intelligent examination ‘of the subject. J 
= once roundly accused by this writer of ‘* throwing the seen - 
tomahawk,” and practising on Shakspeare such ‘wild work” as 
Bentley once committed. upon Milten, Now, Sir, if C. A. E. thad 
condescended to read the.intreduction, explanatory of my design, he | 
would have found me condemning, as much as he can, this wild work, 
and expressly deprecating the imputation of it on myself, by stating 
the essential and vast difference that exists between the twoPoets, and 
the conditions in which their pages have been delivered down to us. 
With an authentic uncontaminated text before him, avowed, corrected 
with minute accuracy, and published by the author himself, Doctor 
Bentley.chose to indulge his boundless caprice im sacrilegiously ex- 
punging what Milton did write, and in dictating what, according to 
the Doctor’s opinion, he ought to have written. Of Shakspeare’s 
productions, on the other hand, it is well known that net a genuine 
copy of any one play is in existence, and it is equally notorious that 
they were all consigned by the carelessness of the Poet to the-un- 
checked licence of ithe players, and to the fnands and avarice-of pi- 
rating publishers; yet even under these cincumstanges I have never 
presumed to disturb the text, such as it is, but humbly inthe margin 
submitted my conjectures and my xeasons to the judyment-of the 
reader. With respect to the general prosody, I must, notwithstand> 
ing the oppesition of C. A. E. be:still persuaded, that when Shaks- 
peare chose to write in metre, he knew how to do it, not onlymuch 
better, but with morefacility than any of his competitors; and there- 
fore I repeat, that.as eften as a line of uncouth formation appears, [ 
am apt to think it has been. corrupted or interpolated; but upon this 
point, which is merély pinion, I have not been fairly dealt with by 
C. A..E. who, to indulge:his:‘humour, bas not only perverted my ar- 
gument,. but misquoted my expressions. I never advanced, that an 
English heroic line, especially a-dramatic one, should be always con- 
fined to ten syllables; on the contrary, I have distinctly observed, that 
not only our dramatic verse isimproved by a discreet use of the redun- 
dant or dissyllabic ending, but that both the dramatic and:the epic 
verse derives abundant grace from its being not too frequently extend- 
ed to eleven, twelve, and even more’syllables, by the aid of aceent and 
conspiring vowels, as Milton and Shakspeare both sufficiently exem- 
plify. This legitimate licence, +hawever, (confined still within the 
measure of five feet) is widely different from the clumsy and into- 
lerable excesses Which we ‘often’find in the compositions of most, of 
our dramatist’; contemporaries; and whatever C. A. E. may have 
intended ‘to prove by what lie calls ‘the example-of Garrick, and that 
actor's having-banished the technical sounds of measured numbers as 
far as it be possible,” I can by nd means admit that ‘the ‘laws of 
metre are of little importance in our drama.” If it be only meant 
that a serious drama may be written in prose, no one who is acquaimed 
with George Barnwell or the Gamester cay contradict the assertion; 
but in application to a poet who writes in verse, that the laws of metre 
are'to'be disregarded, is a position that I-am-not prepared:to — 
it i's ; : } ges 
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ledge. But C. A. E. exclaims, ‘cold and tasteless is the judgment 
which can read with Mr. Seymour,” ; 


*Tis commendable in thy nature Hamlet, © 
instead of 
"Tis sweet and commendable in thy nature Hamlet, 


and yet this cold and tasteless spirit is certainly not applicable to me 
as stated in the present instance, for my supposition was only that 
the Poet, correcting his own verse, which might originally have 
been 

_ "Tis commendable in your nature Hamlet; 


had introduced the word ‘sweet, intending at the same time to exclude 
the word nature, so that the verse would have been, 


*Tis sweet and commendable in you Hamlet. 
To the fortunate selection of this line in Othello, 
Abus’d her delicate youth with drugs and minerals, 


(from which I supposed the Poet would have withdrawn the word 

delicate). and the expedient to compress it all into a current verse, I~ 
willingly yield to C. A. E. the utmost applause he can gain by it; 

though I must at the same time entirely disclaim the honour which he 

is pleased to assign to me, ‘while he cries out against ‘*a busy and 

wanton intermeddling with the text’’ in this passage of Macbeth— 


Now o’er half the world 
Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 
The curtain’d sleep, now witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Hecate’s offerings, &c. 


It had been proposed to read here, instead of sleep, sleeper, and to 
eject the repetition of now; but this was the wild work of Dr. John- 
son’s coadjutor, and not of me, who had no more to do with the 
emendation than in observing that it appeared plausible. Upon the 
preceding passage from the same play, 
We'll hear ourselves again, 

we are told by C, A. E. that ourselves is the kingly assumption of 
myself. This, I confess, 1 was by no means apprized of, although 
ourself'in thai sense is common enough, and I must lament that one * 
instance at least has not been produced to support the assertion. 

In the hope that I have not trespassed too far on your patience, I 
conclude, Sir, very respectfully, 

Your obedient humble servant, 
EDWARD SEYMOUR. 

Sunday, 8th March, 1807. 

No. 12, Little Russel-street, Bloomsbury. 

Vou. I. _—: 
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For the Atheneum. 


THE Hon. W. Herbert, in the preface toa second volume 
of his Miscellaneous Poetry, has thought fit to complain of a Criticat 
Reviewer, who, in an account of the former volume (Critical Review 
for November 1804, page 301) used the following words. They re- 
late to a translation of Lenardo and Blandine. 

“¢ Our readers will perceive, that the poem of Biirger is itself an: 
abridgement of Dryden’s Guiscardo and Sigismonda, told in the ballad- 
ferm, andenriched with a fragment of Romeo and Juliet, whose dia- 
logue of separation at day-break is here done intorhyme. The mate- 
rials, therefore, are wholly English, and only made up on the conti- 
nent.” 

After some verbal criticism, the reviewer continues thus: 

‘¢ The story, as formerly told by Dryden, is more heroic, but less 
in human nature; it resembles an event seen through the medium of 
French tragedy. Both the English and the German poet have made 
the incident a vehicle of Jacobinism, and put into the mouth of the 
heroine a solemn protest against nobility.” 

This passage Mr. Herbert hastily interprets as a charge ef Jacobinism 
against him, and thus repels the supposed accusation: 

** I believe (p. vi.) few men bear a more rooted antipathy than my- 
self to the tenets of modern innovators, and the form of republican 
government; that few would be more loath to circulate writings 
which might tend to vitiate the mind of their reader.’ 

Of this profession of faith let Mr. Herbert take the full benefit; 
but let him not impute any misrepresentation of his sentiments to the 
Reviewer. The only English poet mentioned in the obnoxious para- 
graph is Dryden; and the only German poet mentioned in the para- 
graph is Burger: that these two poets have made their tales a vehicle 
of Jacobinism, the following passages demonstrate. The tirade, or 
diatribe, alluded to in Dryden, is too long to: be copied here entire ; 
but the following clauses of it amply display the spirit by which it is 
animated. 

But, leaving that, search we the secret springs, 
And backward trace the principles of things, 
There we shall find, that when the world began, 
One common mass compos’d the mould of man; 
One paste of flesh on all degrees bestow’d, 

And kneaded up alike with moist’ning blood. 

The same almighty power inspir’d the frame 

With kindled life, and form’d the souls the same.: 
Thus born alike, from virtue first began : 
The difference that distinguish’d man from man: 
He claim’d no title from descent of blood, 

But that which made him noble. made him good. 
Warm’d with more particles of heavenly flame, 

He wing’'d his upward flight, and soar’d to fame; 
The rest remain’d below, a tribe without a names 
This law, tho’ custom now diverts the course, 

As nature’s institute, is yet in force ; 
Uneancell’d 
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Dacancell’d, tho’ disus’d; and he whose mind 
Is virtuous, is alone of noble kind: 

Tho’ poor in fortune, of celestial race ; 

And he eommits the erime, who calls him base, 


But if thou shalt e, thro’ pride of mind, 
Thy blood with ao ky condition join’d, 
*Tis false; for ’tis not baseness to be poor; 
His peverty augments thy crime the more; 
Upbraids thy justice with the scant regard 
Of worth ; whom princes praise, they should reward. 
Are these the kings intrusted by the crowd 
With wealth to be dispens’d for common good? 
The people sweat not for their king’s delight, 
To’ enrich a pimp, or raise a parasite; 
Their’s is the toil; and he who well has serv’d 
His country, has his country’s wealth deserv’d. 
_ Een mighty monarchs oft are meanly born, 
And kings by birth to lowest rank return; _ 
All subject to the power of giddy chance, 
For fortune can depress or can advance ;_ 
But true nobility is of the mind, 
Not given by chance, and not to chance resign’d. 


In what part of Joel Barlow’s Advice to the Privileged Orders, or 
of Paine’s Rights of Man, is a broader, completer system of Jacobin- 
ism advocated? Burger, who knew that feeling has not leisure thus 
to philosophize and declaim, contents himself with a short exclama- 


tion, beginning in the German poem thys : 
Wer schuf wohl aus Erden den Ritter und Knecht, &c, 
which may in thiswise be rerdered— 


God form’d of one clay both the knight and the clown: 
"Tis the mind that ennobles, not the star, or the crown 
The soul of Lenardo was fine as his form, f 
And well may look down on the titled with scorn. 


These quotations appear to the Reviewer amply to justify his obser- 
vation. It may be natural for Mr. Herbert, who is high-born, to 
consider the very suspicion of such sentiments as an imputation; but 
the Reviewer arrogates the praise* of partaking them, and places in 
the promulgation of them the chief poetic worth of Dryden’s Guis- 
cardo and Sigismonda. The descriptive portions of that tale are not 
very picturesque; the speeches want nature and pathos; the style is a 
protracted tissue of allegory and abstraction, full of conceit and anti- 
thesis, diffuse, cold and inflated, like the writing of Corneille, but 
abounding with moral axiom and sublime instruction, neatly expressed 
and smoothly versified. : : 

It may not be uninstructive to the English public to observe, that 
sentiments which, immediately after the restoration, could be pub- 
lished, without exciting even a suspicion of disloyalty, are in this age 
of political superstition held up as criminally daring, and rénegated 

* The new Critical Reviewers, very characteristically, reproach their prede- 
Fessors for this paragraph. a, 

1 
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as personally disgraceful. The late superintendants of the state not 
only trembled with the alarms, but copied the persecutions, of super- 
annuated inquisitors. Soon may a less servile tone of opinion super- 
sede the disgraceful dotage of our long antijacobinism, and recal to 
their merited circulation and popularity the heroic eleutherism of 
Milton, the manly sense of Dryden, and the ardent exhortations of 
Fox, whose immeasurable loss those iaen are not entitled to deplore, 
who were deaf to his living voice, and banded against his philanthro- 
pic counsels. 
The Critical Reviewer of Herbert's Translations, 








“TRANSLATION OF A TEXT IN SCRIPTURE, 
To the Editor of the Atheneum. 


Sir, 

THE late Dr. Campbell, Principal of Marischall College, 
Aberdeen, who published a new Translation of the four Gospels, with 
notes, kc. has the following note on chap. x. v. 30. of the Gospel of 
St. John. BAS tee: al 

© 30. I and the Father are one, eyw nas 6 warne tv eouer. The 
word is not iss one person, but ivy one thing, or the same thing, It 
might have been so rendered here; but the expression is too homely, 
in the opinion of some excellent critics, to suit the dignity of the sub- 
ject. The greater part of foreign interpreters have thought otherwise. 
Vulg. Erasm. Zuric, Castalio, Beza, have Zgo ef Pater unum sumus, 
Luther, Ich und der Vater sind.eins. Diodati, Jo ed il Padre siamo 
una istessa Gosa. LeClerc, Mon Pere et moi sommes une seule Chose. 
Port Royal, Simon and Saci, Une meme Chose, 

‘* What is distinguished in the original, we ought, if possible, to 
distinguish. Yet no English translator known to me has, in this, 
chosen to desert the common translation.” 

These reasons appear to have influenced Dr. Campbell in retaiaing 
the old translation, but it may perhaps be worth recording, that the 
true rendering of the word was adopted more than forty years ago by 
an anonymous translator, who published a new version of the four 
me and Acts of the Apostles in the year 1761, under the follow- 
ing title. 

‘* Divers Parts of the Holy Scriptures, done into English, chiefly » 
from Dr. J. Mill’s printed Greek copy. With Notes:and Maps. 
secre printed for T. Piety, at the Rose and- Crown, Paternoster 

ow. 

This translator gives the words ‘‘ I and the Father are one Thing ;” 
and it should seem as if this was the first English translation in which 
the true rendering was given. 

The translation in question is probably very little known, at least 
neither Dr. Campbell nor the Archbishop of Armagh (Dr. Newcome) 
who gives a long catalogue of translations of the Scriptures, take any 
notice of this. From a manuscript note of the author in the copy 
which I possess, there is reason to believe that it was the work of a 

dissenting 
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dissenting minister: respecting the merits of the translation I pretend 

not to judge; it renders some passages much clearer than they are in 

the commonly received translation, and the arrangement of the letter- 

press is calculated to make the whole extremely perspicuous to the 

reader; in this respect it is superior to any other'which it has fallen 

to my lot to see. - ‘Taapavdpwares, 
M.F. March 4, 1807, / ? 

———ae eee 


For the Atheneum. 
ACCOUNT OF THE CORK INSTITUTION. 


The Cork Institution, which was lately mentioned in Parliament, 
was begun in the year 1802. At that time some respectable inhay 
bitants of Cork subscribed the sum of four hundred guineas for pur- 
chasing various. articles of ‘apparatus, in consequence of a proposal 
made to them to establish a plan for the diffusion of scientific know- 
ledge. by lectures; and it was agreed, that this apparatus should be 
the property of the subscribers. Lectures were accordingly given in 
the years 1803.and 1804, which took in not only natural philosophy, 
but a general course of instruction, This, though suitable to the 
original design, was found in many respects disadvantageous, and it 
was thought better to give separate, and at the same time more enlarg- 
ed courses of lectures on particular branches, which was adopted in 
the years 1805 and 1806. It was always the hope of the founders of 
the institution, that it might at some time or other be established on a 
more extensive plan. They were encouraged in this hope by the ap- 
probation of the Managers of the Royal Institution, and of the Du 
din Society,, as well as by that of the Right Hon. Mr. Wickham, who 
then filled the important office of Chief Secretary with honour to him- 
Self and advantage to the country. No application was however made 
for assistance. The Dublin Society liberally passed a vote, that any 
duplicates of minerals which should be found in their extensive col- 
lection, should be given to the Cork Institution; in consequence of 
which above 300 specimens were sent. These were added to a judi- 
cious selection, which was originally made for the Institution by a dis- 
tinguished mineralogist in London, and further additions have been 
since made both by donations and purchases. In the summer of 1806 
“the proprietors became anxious to establish a botanical garden, and a 
scientific library, but these could not be established without the aid of 
government. Memorials were accordingly presented to the Lord 
Lieutenant, and to the Chancellor of the Irish Exchequer, and re- 
ceived with that attention which might be expected from such charac- 
ters asthe Duke of Bedford and Sir John Newport. It was intimated, 
that the Custom-house, a large building in a good situation, which 
was not likely'to be much Jonger wanted for its original purpose, in 
consequence of the intended erection of a new Custom-house, would 

given to the Institution; and that the Lord Lieutenant recommended 


.jts being made a gorporation by royal charter. Nor was there any un- 
3 willingness 
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willingness to give pecuniary aid. In proposing, however, to Parlia- 
ment, a grant for this purpose, Sir John Newport did not confine his 
views to the city of Cork, but whilst he assisted one useful establish- 
ment already formed, he was desirous of encouraging the formation 
of similar ones in other large towns, as the Dublin Society has ex- 
pressly recommended. In consequence of the assistance thus obtain- 
ed, and the extension and greater publicity of the plan, several new 
subscribers have been added, and the number is daily increasing, so 
that the sums already subscribed exceed one thousand six hundred 
guineas. The Earls of Cork and Bandon, Lords Boyle, Bernard, 
Garbery, and Ennismore, are amongst the new members, and it is 
hoped that the absentee proprietors will on this occasion shew their 
good wishes for the improvement of a country from which many of 
them derive considerable revenues, The objects of the Institution aré 
chemistry, natural philosophy, mineralogy, botany, and agriculture, 
Lectures will be given on each of the above, and whatever may be 
wanted in addition to the present apparatus for illustrating these lec- 
tures will be gradually procured. A library will be formed, which 
will contain the most valuable works on the same subjects, . The col- 
jection of minerals and natural history will be enlarged. A small 
observatory will be made. Models of useful machinery, and, in par- 
ticular, the most approved implements of husbandry will be procured, 
Anda botanical garden will be established in the neighbourhood of the 
city, in which agricultural improvement will be particularly attended 
to, without, however, neglecting whatever may appear useful in 
botany, which the funds of the Institution will enable the committee 
to attain. The management of the Cork Institution is in many re- 
spects similar to that of the Royal Institution of Great Britain, which 
was taken as a model, though different circumstances led to many va- 
riations. The sum at present fixed for a proprietor to pay on admis- 
sion is thirty guineas, and the annual subscription is in proportion to 
this; but as the lecturers are to depend in great measure on what they 
receive from those who chuse to attend them, annual subscribers will 
have no privileges respecting lectures. Besides the objects already men- 
tioned, it is proposed to have stated meetings of the proprietors, and 
of such scientific men as may be admitted by them, for the purpose of 
discussing philosophical subjects; and committees will be occasionally 
appointed for conducting any experiments which may be thought de- ~ 
sirable for ascertaining any interesting facts. Such are the objects of 
the Cork institution, which has obtained the patronage of the Irish 
government, and which, without pretending to rival the splendid 
establishments of the capitals, may be essentially serviceable to the 
¢xtensive and populous county to which it belongs. 


ON THE CULTURE OF CARROTS. 
To the Editor of the Athenaum. 


Sir, 


IN turning over the Athenzum, I observe you extract 
from Sonnini’s journal M. Leroy’s method of accelerating vegeta- 
tien, 
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tion, kc. I shall say nothing respecting this as applied to wheat seed, 
but ex facie of his account of Carrots there must be some mistake. 
jst. Carrots which are not thinned for two months, and at the same 
time cover the ground so well that weeds cannot shew themselves, 
will be of very small size indeed. Having a little experience in car- 
rot culture in the field, I find, it necessary to thin them, even in this 
much more northern climate, in five weeks at farthest from the time 
they appear above ground. 2dly. The quantity said to be produced 
is stated on such loose terms, that the experiment can be of no use. 
What is his cart load? What his acre? Eleven cart loads of 18 or 
20 cwt. if such were the weight, is a very trifling crop per English 
acre. I raised last season at the rate of 40 cart loads, each weighing 
as above, on the Scots acre, j larger than the English. If this be 
acceptable, you may publish it on the authority of a 


Mid Lothian Farmer. 
ee 


IRISH AND ENGLISH BULLS. 
To the Editor of the Atheneum. 


Sir, 

IT is generally supposed, that the Irish surpass all other 
European nations in the facility with which they execute that bizarre 
species of composition, queerly denominated a bull. 

Dr. Gregory, in the Introduction to his Philosophical and Literary. 
Essays, p. 149, has endeavoured to account for this offspring of 
Erebus and Nox, by considering it ‘‘in whatever nation or language 
it may occur, as the extreme case, or ne plus ultra of inaccurate and 
imperfect thinking.”” In his view of this subject he seems to divide 
bulls into two classes: 1. The imperfect bull. 2. The bull perfect 
in all its parts. Under these articles he has given us some curious 
specimens. 

{ shall not enter here into an examination of his doctrine, or that of 
any other man, on this merry subject, but simply request your.permis- 
sion, Sir, to add two bulls to all preceding collections, which properly 
belong to the second division, or those perfect in all their parts. 

The first is of pure drish growth, for in a case of this kind Ireland 
is allowed the precedency; and the second is a genuine English pro- 
duction, and saw the light for the first time so lately as yesterday. 

A gentleman having occasion to make a short rural excursion a few 
miles from a celebrated city in the Kincpom, saw on his left a genteel 
house, in a delightful situation, and being desirous to know to whom it 
belonged, thus addressed a labourer on the other side of the hedge: 
Gent. ‘Pray, friend, can you inform me who lives in yonder 
house?” Las. ‘ Patrick Fitzgibbon, Sir, lives there, but he’s dead,”” 
Gent. ‘* Dead! Pray how long is it since he died?’ Las. ‘ Why 
indeed, Sir, if it had pleased God that he had lived till the morrow he 
would have been dead just three weeks.” j re 

Now, Sir, this is a bull, which, following the Gregorian ‘division, 

is, 
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is, perfectum, expletumque omnibus suis numeris & partibus*; and | 
should have considered it at the head of all its species, were. it, not 
for the following, which, as it proceeds from the metropolis of Britain, 
and has an unparalleled consistency throughout, must be allowed to 
surpass every thing hitherto produced by the thirty-two Irish counties. 
It isa literal transcript of a letter sent to a gentleman who had recom- 
mended a patient to that excellent institution called the London Elec- 
trical Dispensary. 
To Mr.G 
No. 5081. 
Sir, 
Havine by your recommendation been received a patient at 
the Lonpon ELectricat Dispensary, and being discharged this day, 
dead, I beg leave to return my humble and hearty thanks for the. 
same, 
March 10, 1807. 

Except the No. date, and the word dead, which are written, all the 
rest of the letter is printed. tet 

Having no doubt but several of your readers will be highly gratified 
with these two specimens, I chearfully communicate them, and am, 

Sir, very respectfully, yours, 
An Admirer of Scientific Eccentricities. 

London, March 11, 1807. 


* We must take the liberty of demurring as to the genuineness of this supposed 
bull, at least as far as relates to the phrase “ the-morrow,” since this appears to 
us to have been used as synonymous with “ the next day.” Editor. 


ON GRAMMATICAL INACCURACY. 


To the Editor of the Atheneum. 

Sir, : 
AS perspicuity is one of the first requisites im style, it is 
surprising to find so many of our first-rate modern authors adopt @ 
mode of expression, in one particular, which is always more or less 
productive of the contrary effect. It would be easy to adduce instances 
almost innumerable ; but one is sufficient to exemplify my meaning, 
which I select, as the last to which my attention has been called—not, 
by any means, as the most forcible I could mention. ‘*Had he de- 
signed to have represented,” &c. Now, Sir, it appears to me’ to con- 
tradict common sense, that any person should design to do any thing 
in time past; or that an action should precede the design which gave 
birth to it; yet, upon stating it to the author as an oversight, he an- 
swered, that as one of the verbs was in the preterit, the other should 
be so too. But, highly as I respect the judgment which dictated this 
decision, which also, I must conclude, is concurred in by all those who 
adopt the'same expression, my mind still retains its conviction, that 
it detracts from the perspicuity and elegance of their works; and I 
» have an opinion of great respectability on my side; See Dr. Lowth’s 
, ’ Introduction 
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Introduction to English Grammar, page. 111, at note 3d, where what 

he remarks appears to me to be so strikingly just, as to require only 
attention to its purport to produce conviction; Iam, Sir, your most 
obedient servant, eee YS 


March 19, 1807; 
PASSAGE IN MILTON; 
To the Editor of the Atheneum. 


Sir; 

I HAPPENED a short time ago to be present in a company 
where the question was started, ** Who was:the Sister of Prince 
Memnon, mentioned by Milton in Il Penseroso?’”’ Every one was 
puzzled. Newton’s Milton was referred to, but in vain: a note on 
the passage informed us of the history of Prince Memnon himself, 
which we all knew perfectly well before, but not a word was said of 
his sister. One of us recollécted to have read in the ancient. ‘* Uni- 
versal History,” that he had a. sister named Hemera, but nothing 
further is recorded of her there, nor, it should seem, in any other work, 
except the spurious Dictys. On carefully reconsidering Milton’s lines, 
however, two remarks were suggested, which appeared satisfactory to 
all present, and may, perhaps, be new to many of your readers and 
those of Milton, Permit me to quote the passage. ete 

Whose sain is too bright 

To hit the » 4, human aan 

And therefore to our weaker view 

O’erlaid with black, staid Wisdom’s hue ; 
Black, but such as in esteem 

Prmce Memnon’s sister might beseem, 

Or that starred Ethiop that strove 

To set her beauty’s p above 

The sea-nymphs, and their powers offended.” 

Melancholy is heresrepresented, it was first observed, as a negro, 
for what else can be implied by the words *‘ O’erlaid with black ?’’ 
and why otherwise should Prince Memnon’s sister and Cassiope, both 
Ethiops, have been brought in illustration? Her complexion was 
black indeed, says the poet, but such a black as would become a prin- 
cessef Ethiopia, or that beautiful queen who dared to prefer her 
charms to those of the sea-nymphs. 

Every one admitting such to be the meaning of the passage, we all 
agreed, in the second place, that it was wholly unimportant to the pur- 
pose of our poet whether or not Prince Memnon ever had a sister, and 
that this was a point which he very probably had never employed 
himself in considerigg. Had a painter made one in our little group 
of critics, he would certainly have exclaimed against the picture here 
drawn by the poet :—An Ethiop, . 

4 All in a robe of darkest grain 

Flowing with majestic train, 

And sable stole of cyprus lawn 

Over her decent shoulders drawn, : 

Vou. I. 3Q is 


cal 
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is indeed a figure that defies the pencil. “Milton, however, was not 
the first poet who took up the cause of jetty skins, for thus sings Ovid 
in the person of Sappho: ; 
Candida si non sum, placuit Cepheia Perseo 
Andromede, patria Cocestlors suze : 
ii sepe columbe ; 


3 


Et niger a viridi turtur amatur ave. 
Tasso, too, speaking of the mother of Clorinda, says, 
Che bruna é si, ma il bruno il bel non toglie. ~— 


ON FRENCH METRE. 
To the Editor of the Atheneum. 


Sir 
) , ~ OCCASIONAL comments on the subject of recent publi. 
cations being not inadmissible, according to its prospectus, within the 
limits of your well-planned and excellent Miscellany, I am more con- 
fidently induced, by this circumstance, to offer a slight remark on a 
work of this nature, which may otherwise, from the attention it has 
excited, be the means, in this one instance, of misleading a consider- 
able portion of its readers. wil 
I allude, Sir, to the interesting volume of Mr. Payne Knight, on the 

subject of ** Taste;” in‘p. 52 of which the author, treating of Eng- *- 
lish and French metre, gives it as his opinion, ‘that the first line of 
Voltaire’s Henriade is essentially the same as a parallel English quo- 
tation which he brings forward, according to the following examples: 

Je chante le héros qui regna sur la France, 

Et par droit de conquéte et par droit de naissance. 


ee Voltaire, H. 1. 
‘Thus said to my lady the knight full of care. 
tes - Swift, Hamilton's Bawn. 

The first of these lines, according to Mr. K.' is the samie ‘in thetre 

as the third; but this is only a proof of the ‘misinformation that is 
‘prevalent, even among well-educated persons, concerning the true 
rhythm of the French language, and the power of the French fémiitine 
e. The fact is, that the e in chante should be pronounced simildfly'to 
that of the preposition de, and forms an additional syWable, so’that 
the word chante corresponds with its etymon canto. 
_ The beauty of which common readers are deprived, ’by'this igne- 
ance, in many beautiful verses, is truly ‘lamentable; and there are 
‘scarcely three successive lines in any Gallic poet in which this ‘fémi- 
nine ¢ does not occur, and wherein, by an ingeisibility of its éfféct, 
the line is not mangled. 

In a small treatise on French prosody, by Mr. D. Durand, We find 
that ‘‘si nos monosyllabes croissent d’un ¢ muet, le mot s’allonge 
d’une espece de demi-syllabe:” and, to exemplify my assertion, I 
shall quote a few lines, in which’the rhythm is materially dam 
without proper attention to this circumstance :— : 
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The French heroic metre consists of twelye syllables; and, in the 
subsequent verses, I have noted the feminine e with a™, the sign of a 
syllable short in quantity; and your readers will readily perceive 
that, by the usual mode of reciting, the length of the verse is defec- 


tive. 
Trainé du dereier mot les tas hdatoensa. 
Dae servile. pens Fiat lien charité. idlin 
ie pense e: sans 
sara ae se 
D'un ton gravément fou s’est mis a raisonner. ’ 
fe Id, Sat.3. Boileau Despréaus. 
We will now try a metre of eight syllables. 
: Charlés, nos plus rarés esprits, 
Ne scauroient liré les écrits 
Sans consulter Muret ou Lipse ;” Maynard. 
’ When two vowels meet together, one is generally elided; but this 
is not always. the case, as may be perceived by the subsequent example, 
to which others might easily be added. ; 
Lui donna chez les Grecs cett? hauteur divine. 
af ak. Boil. A. Poes. can. 3. 
It is apparent, from’ these quotations, that in words derived from 
the Latin, the number of syllables will be frequently found to corres- 
pond with that of the ry word’: as, syllab&s, uné, rarés, ke. In 
fact, the rhythm which Mr. K. assigns to the stately heroic, is pre- 
cisely analogous to that of 
_ A cobler there was, and he Jiv‘d in a stall ; 
and I am persuaded, that all those who regulate their perusal of the 
French classics according to this simple rule, willderive a manifest and 
advantageous increase of pleasure in their studies; and the harmony 
which the preceding verses display, when properly scanned, will, I 
flatter myself, be sensible to any ear that is tolerably well formed by 
classical and elegant literature. 
The motives which I have stated must plead my excuse for trou- 
bling you thus at:length with the present observations from, 
ise Sir, yours, respectfully, S—l. 
' Nav. W. April 3, #607. 


REMARKABLE RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSY. 
For the Atheneum. 


THEY who attend to the propensity of the human mind to 
superstition, and the zeal and pertinacity with which opinions are 
maintained that are anywise associated with objects of passion, will 
be readily cured of any fears which temporary circumstances may 
have excited, concerning the general prevalence of indifference or dis- 
belief in matters of religion, History abounds with examples, even 


" in 
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in times of comparative illumination, of the violent disturkances oc- 
casioned by discussions, apparently of a very trifling nature, which 
have happened to touch some string connected with the latent princi- 
ple of religious fanaticism. A remarkable instance of this kind, 

which occurred about the year 1740, in-an enlightened part of Eu- 

rope, may, perhaps, furnish an interesting article for the Athenzum, 
The very learned Muratori, who was not only a most laborious 
writer, but an exemplary, parish-priest and a zealous catholic, wrote 
a work entitled, ‘* Dé Ingeniorum moderatione in Religionis negotio” 
(On the Regulation of the Fancy in Affairs of Religion) in which he 
introduced the censure of a vow which many had taken for, defending 
the doctrine of the immiaculate conception Bf the Virgin Mary, at the 
hazard of their lives. Itis well known to the readers of ecclesiastical 
history, that when the adoration of the Mother of God (as she was 
called) had arisen te its height in the dark ages, an opinion was 
started in the 12th century of her having been conceived in her 
Mother’s womb with the same purity that is attributed to her Son 
Jesus Christ. This notion, totally unsupported as it is by any autho- 
rity, was immediately opposed by St, Bernard and other learned men s 
but it proved so congenial to the spirit of a religion full of supersti- 
tion, that it made its-;way among the people. At lengthrit became 
the great point of contention between two powerful religious, orders, 

the Franciscans and Dominicans, of whom the first maintained an 
the latter opposed it. Their disputes arose to such .a height in the 

17th century, that the Popes were requested to put an end to them b 
a positive decision; but, with the wary policy of Rome, they avoided 
pronouncing upon it as a matter of faith, and the only decree that 
could be procured was, that the Franciscan opinion was probable 
though not certain, but that the contrary was not to be considered as 
heretical. Meantime, in the countries where zeal and superstition 
were most prevalent, the doctrine of the Virgin’s immaculate concep- 
tion gairied ground, and engaged men’s passions in its support; and 
the absurd vow above-mentioned was one of the results. The society 
of Jesuits in Sicily had been particular patrons of this vow, and one 
of its members wrote a very warm defence of it in reply to Muratori’s 
censure. His work, with the sermons of his brethren, so inflamedthe 
spirits of the Sicilians, that, as if the whole catholic faith were in dan- 
ger, they enlisted themselves with the warmest zeal in support of the 
vow, and all who had not already taken it were impatient to become 
of the number of votaries.’ The Jesuits of Palermo devised a new 
ceremonial of assuming the vow in a body at the church of their house 
of profession; and through their influence it was adopted by all the 
religious houses and in all the cities of Sicily, with the exception of 
Messina. The plague which afflicted this last city was by some Je> 

suits publicly ascribed to its rejection of the vow. 

' When Mouratori was informed of these fanatical proceedings, he 
wrote an express treatise, ‘* De Superstitione vitanda, sive Censura 
Voti Sanguinarii in honorem Immaculatz Conceptionis Deiparz, Kc.” 
which, like the former, however, he thought it prudent to avers 
; under 
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under a fictitious name, though he was generally known as the author, 
In this piece he confined himself to proving, that the vow in question 
was not free'from superstition, and that it was sinful for a man te shed 
his blood in the defence of opinions merely probable. The swarm of 
angry respondents which ‘this temperate publication excited through- 
out Italy and Sicily is scarcely to be numbered: and it is not worth 
while further to pursue this most gontemptible controversy, than by 
adducing a fact or two to shew the power of superstitious zeal over 
ignorant and bigoted minds. , 

At the catholic university of Saltzburg, in Germany, some learned. 
men had instituted a sogiety similar to the Italian academies, for the 
advancement of literary studies. These persons highly approved of 
Muratori’s treatise ‘*de Ingeniorum moderatione,”’ and recommended 
it to the perusal of students, Their praises gave great offence to cer- 
tain Benedictine monks of the place, who were already exasperated by 
a tract written by a member ‘of’ the society, in refutation of the at- 
tempt of a monk to prove that St. Rupert, the first archbishop of 
Saltzburg, had himself been a monk, They began to spread all sorts 
of calumnies against Muratori, one of which was truly laughable. 
Muratori in Italian signifies mason, and the free-masous are termed 
in that language libri Muratori; they therefore asserted, that this 
learned: writer was the head and founder of that society, which lay 
under the anathema of the Roman see. They made no scruple of ai, 
firming, that a new heresy had crept into the university by means of 
his writings ; and they particularly directed their attacks against a po- 
sition advanced by him in a work ‘ De piis Exercitationibus,”’ that 
devotion towards the Saints, and especially towards the Mother of God, , 
is useful and laudable, but yet not ubsolutely necessary, as is devotion 
‘towards the Son of God, the author of our salvation. A clamour 
was raised concerning this opinion, as if it were subversive of all re- 
ligion; and the Saltzburgers of botl) sexes, young and old, were s@ 
‘heated by the discourses of the Monks, that the favourers of Muratori 
‘were in danger of being exposed to the outrages of the mob At 
length the prince archbishop, who happened to be a sensible man, in- 
terposed his authority, and by silencing the declaimers, and removing 
some of the heads of the university, restored tranquillity. 

The conclusion of the whole was, that Muratori, for the very mo- 
derate and ‘cautious freedom of his opinions, was molested by the 
attacks of bigots from every quarter during his life; and that after his 
death, a ‘Neapolitan Jesuit affirmed from the pulpit, that ‘ he died 
Without the sacraments of the church, was a heretic, and would suf- 
fer eternal punishment for his writings,” 

That the has lately been constrained to become the tool of un- 
principled ition, and that he holds his temporalities at the will of 
a foreign power, we well know; the same thing, however, repeatedly 
happened in ages when the veneration paid to his see was at the height. 
But that any one absurdity of the Roman catholic religion (or of any 
pther established religion throughout the globe) has been abolished 
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the least ground, we have yet to 
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and liberal allowance have 


learn. 


during all the late commoti of the minds, or that mutual charity 
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HAWKINS S VOYAGE TO GUINEA. 
To the Editor of the Atheneum. 


I CONGRATULATE you and the-friends of humanity ia 
general on the Abolition of the African. Slave Trade. The labours 
of Mr. Wilberforce ure at length crowned with success, and his ex- 
ertions are now on record, to point out to the yirtuous of future ages 
the mighty mass of good which may be effected by the persevering 
efforts of an individual. hy ae 
Were the journals of a few modern African Captains submitted to 
the public inspection, no doubt they would throw much light a, ne 
detail of the iniquity of this traffic. “But these gentlemen have 
too busily employed to think of turning authors; and yet, in times of 
eld, their predecessors seem to have found time to ms 


“ Record the mischiefs they have done.” - 


Sir, 


In Hakluyt’s collection I find the record of a few ‘Guinea voyages, 
of the first of which I send you an abridgement, which may'prove 
not uninteresting to your readers. It may also prove instructive, as it 
afferds a striking instance of the power of ignorance and custom to 
deaden the feelings of man to a sense of shame in the commission of 
the most outrageous wrengs._ wi POP 


Master John Hawkins sailed from Plymouth on the 18thof October, 
1564, having under his command the Jesus, a ship of 700 tons bur- 
den, the Salomon of 140 tons, and the Tiger and Swallow, two 
barks, the former burden 50 and the latter 30 tons. On board this 
armament were embarked 170 men, who were well furnished with 
arms and provisions. Three days after his departure Hawkins en- 
countered a violent storm, by which his ships were much shattered, 
and the Swallow was separated from her companions. On the 23d 
of October, however, she rejoined the fleet, which on the 25th of the 
same month was obliged by stress of weather to put into Ferrol. On 
the 30th Hawkins again weighed anchor and proceeded to sea, and on 
the 4th of November he made the island of Madeira, and on the 7th 
Janded at Teneriffe, where he spent seven days in refitting his vessels 
and refreshing his men. In the night of the 15th he departed from 
Teneriffe, and on the 29th arrived at Cape Verd. Here, as he says, 
he intended ‘‘ to have taken negroes per force ;”’ but, having fortunate- 
ly gained intimation of his designs, they withdrew into the interior, 
and ‘* did avoid the snares which he had laid for them.” 

Being thus disappointed in his iniquitous purpose, he proceeded on 
the 8th of December to a small island called Alcatrarsa, Here anchor- 

ing 
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ing his ships, he sent his two barks with their boats ‘to an island of 
the Sapies, called La Formid, to see if they could take any of them.”* 
With this view sixty men, well armed, were landed, who pursued 
several of the natives into the woods, but without success. Proceed- 
ing into the interior of a sor ‘they came to a river, oa the other 
side of which they espied two men, who boldly made a stand and dis- 
charged several arrows at them, .** Whereupon,” says Master Haw- 
Kins, ‘we discharged certain harquebusses to them again; but the 
ignorant people weighed it not, because they knew not the danger 
thereof; but using a marvellous crying in their fight, with leaping and 
turning their tailes, tat-it was most strange to see, and gave us great 
pleasure to behold taem,”” This was all the satisfaction which Master 
Hawkins received from the Sapies, for, to adopt his.own phraseology, 
‘*petceiving that there was no good to be done among them,”’ he took 
his departure, and after having been separated"in a storm from the 
Salomon and the Tyger, he anchored on’ the 12th at the island of 
Sambula, when he was joinéd on the 14th by the missing ships. 
“Tn thisisland,’” says lie, “* we staid certain days, going every day 
ashore to take the inhabitants (the Samboses) with burning and spoil- 
‘their towns.” As if with a view of apprizing his readers of the 
extent and aggravation of the villainy in which he was engaged, he 
takes care to inform them that the land from which he was thus cruelly 
tearing the proprietors, abounded in all the necesSaries of life, and that 
thenegroes who cultivated it were remarkable for their industry, skill, 
and intelligence. ‘* Those Samboses,” says he, ‘had inhabited 
there three years before our coming thither, and in so short space have 
so planted the ground, that they had great plenty of mill, rice, roots, 
pompions, pullin, goats, of small fry dried; every house full of the 
country fruit, planted by God’s providence, as palmito trees, fruits 
like dates, and ancy other, in no place in all that country so abun- 
dant, whereby they lived more deliciously than other.” 

On the 21st of December Hawkins departed from this island, and 
on the ensuing day he entered the river Callowsa, up which he pro- 
ceeded for'the space of twenty leagues to a settlement of the Portu- 
guese. At the insidious instigation of the inhabitants of this settle- 
Ment, on his return down the river he attacked a negro town called 
Bymba, where he had been informed ‘ not only that there was great 
quantity of gold, but also that there were not above forty men aud a 
hundred women and children, so that if he would give the adventure 
upon thesame, he might get a hundred slaves.” He did not, how- 
ever, find the town in the defenceless state which he had been taught 
to'expect; and his men proceeded to the onset with so little discipfiue, 
that alter taking ten captives, they were repulsed with the loss of seven 
killed and many more wounded. 

Thus discomfited, Hawkins proceeded to Taggarin, where he stayed 
more than a fortnight, and having nearly obtained his complement of 
slaves, he thought it advisable, on account of the sickliness of his 
crew, to steer for the West Indies. On his way thither he was be- 
calmed: for 28 days, and encountered” several tornadoes, in conse- 
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quence of which lis ships ran the utmost hazard of sinking, while 
their crews and cargo suffered greatly through want, of water. But 
he remarks with edilying and consistent piety, that ‘* Almighty God, 
who never suffereth his élect to perish,” on the 26tli of February fa- 
voured them with a N. W. wind, which never left them till’ they 
arrived at Dominica, wherethey tobk.infreshwater. __ 

On tracing the transactions of Hawkins in the West Itidies, we find 
that what he began by outrage he ended by violence; and, as he had. 
taken most of his slaves by force, so he in a manner compelled the 
Spaniards to purchase them on his own terms. In the course of his 
trading voyage he touclied at Margarita, the goyernor of which island 
forbade the inhabitants to traffick with him. . Sailing thencé he passed. 
Tortuga, and skitting the coast he came on the 3d of April toa town 
called Burboroata. Here he applied for a licence to sell ‘certain 
lean and sick negroes,” which after a considerable delay he obtained ; 
but when he had brought his commodity to market, he was informed, 
that the king of Spain claimed a duty upon slaves sold, of 30 ducats a 
head. The manner in which he contrived to reduce this impost shall 
be detailed in his own words. — 

‘© Whereupon the Captain perceiving that they would neither come 
near his price he looked for by a gréat-deal, nor yet would abate the 
King’s customs of that they offered; so that either he must be a great 
loser by his wares, or else compel the officers to abate the said king’s , 
custom, which was too unreasonable (for to a higher price he could 
not bring the buyers) therefore the 16th of April he prepared 100 
men, well armed with bows, arrows, arquebusses, and pikes, with the 
which he marched to the town-wards ; and being perceived by the go- 
vernor, he straight with all expedition sent messengers to know his 
request, desiring him to march no further forward, until he had an- 
swer again, which incontinent he should have. So our Captain de- 
claring how unreasonable a thing the king’s custom was, requested to 
dave the same abated, and to pay seven and a half per centum, which 
is the ordinary custom for wares through his dominions there, and 
unto this if they would not ‘grant he would displease them. Andthis 
word being carried to the governor, answer was returned that all things 
should be to his content; and thereupon he determined to depart; but 
the soldiers aud mariners, finding so little credit in their promises, de- 
manded gages for the performance of the promises, or else they would 
not depart. And thus they being constrained to send gages, we de- 
parted, beginning our traffick and ending the same without disturb- 


zlaving thus corrected and amended the fiscal regulations of the 
Spanish monarch, Master Hawkins continued his traffick till the 4th of 
May, when he weighed anchor, and after touching at the. island of 
Curassoa, proceeded to the Rio dela Hacha. At this place, as he in- 
forms us, “ having talk with the king’s treasurer of the Indies, resi- 
dent there, he declared his quiet traffic at Burboroata,”’ of which quiet 
traffic it seems he had, by means which may be easily guessed, ob- 
tained a certificate from the governor. But the fame of his proceed- 
: ‘ings 
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ings appears to have arrived at Rio de la Hacha before him; and he 
was apprized by the treasurer that the subjects of the king of Spain 
had been specially forbidden by the viteroy aiid council of St. Domingo 
to trade with him, under pain of fine and corporal.punishment. The 
galiant spirit of Hawkins was~ not daunted by this intelligence. He 
observed to the treasurer, ‘ that seeing they would, contrary to all 
reason, go about to withstand his traffic, he’ would it should not be 
said of him, that having the force he had he was driven from his 
traffic per force, but he would rather put it in adventure, to try whether 
heor they should have the better, and therefore willed them to deter- 
mine either to give him licence to trade, or else to stand to their own 
harms.” =< res 48 

This licence was, after due deliberation, granted: but when Master 
Hawkins had exposed his goods to sale, the Spaniards were so unrea- 
sonable as to bid what he conceived to be much too small a price for 
them; ‘* whereupon, weighing their unconscionable proposal, he wrote 
to them a letter, that they dealt too’ rigorously with him to go about to 
cut his throat in the price of his commodities; but seeing they had 
sent him this to his supper, he would in the morning bring them as 
good a breakfast.”’. In pursuance of this threat hie landed on the 21st 
of May, at the head of 100 men, and encoufitering the Spaniards, who 
made a shew of resistance, he easily put them to flight. - This preli- 
nminary step to a ‘* quiet traique” having been taken, negociations 
succeeded, which were concluded, as might have been expected, in 
favour of the victor, who now vended-his slaves upon his own terms, 
and when be had completed his sales, ** demanded of the treasurer a 
testimonial of his rosd -behaviour there,’ a document which that of- 
ficer did not deem it expedient to refuse. ' 

On the 31st of May Hawkins departed from Rio de la Hacha, with 

the intention of proceeding to St. Domingo, but he was driven by the 
strength of the current to the west.end of Cuba. After many ineffec- 
tual attempts to land.on that island, being greatly distressed for want 
of fresh water, he bore-away for the coast of Florida, and entered the 
iver of May, where he was gladly welcomed by Mons. Laudonier, the 
commander of a French settlement lateby established there, which was 
reduced by wars with the natives té\the utmost extremity. Having 
watered his vessels, he set sail from:Florida on the 28th of July, and 
on the 20th of September arrived at Padstow, in Cornwall. 
. . Master Hawkins, who seems, as Iftave-hinted above, to have been 
gifted with no small share of piety, observes towards the concluston of 
his journal (and I doubt not, Mr. Editor, your readers will agree 
with him in his observation) that **God in his goodness better pro- 
vided for’? him and his marauding associates ‘* than their deserving.” 

It may not be improper to-add, that this Master Joha Hawkins was 
afterwards Sir John, a famous naval commander under queen Eliza- 
beth; and that a coat of arms was given him, having for its crest ‘a 
demi-moor in his proper colour, bound with a cord”’”—~the r-emorial of 
his noble exploits! 


Vou. I. 3R 
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A PECULIARITY IN HERODOTUS. 


To the Editor of the Atheneum. 

Sir, ‘ 

EVERY reader of Herodotus has probably observed in him 
a peculiarity which has indeed been ‘noticed by the critics, namely, 
that he frequently separates the preposition from the verb to which it 
belongs by the insertion of the particle d».' vid. Wesseling ad Lib, 
iii. c. 60. et Schaefer ad Longum,:p. 418. who produces from other 
writers similar instances of the émesis with &». Vide etiam ‘Koen ad 
Gregor. p. 209. It has farther been remarked, that in this.fmesis, as 
employed by Herodotus, the dy has not its ordinary force, but is to a 
modern nearly redundant. I do not now enquire into the power of 
the particle in these instances, but proceed to observe, that Herodotus 
inserts it between the preposition and the verb in theuse of it now 
alluded to, I believe, solely in the case of an aorist used for ithe pre- 
sent indefinite,.as in the following example: as’ dv edovro vendere 
solent or vendunt; on which use of the aorist vid. Gravii Lectiones 
Hesiodez, p. 24. Krebsius ad Plutarch. De audiendis Poetis, p. 149 
Valkenaer’s Diatribe, p. 163. Herman De emendanda:ratione.Grace 
Grammatice, p. 187, to which, that I may take an opportunity .of re- 
commending an excellent work to the lovers of Plato, I add Heindorf 
ad Platonis Phedrum, p. 275. 


The passages in which 1 have noticed the émesis under considera- 
tion will be found in Lib. ii. c. 39, 40, 47, in which are two in- 
stances, 70, 86, 87, 96, 122. Lib. iii, c. 82. Lib.»iv. cs 60; 196. 
Lib. vii. c. 10. All these instances answer to the description above 
given; I am not, therefore, disposed to admit the conjecture of Wes- 
seling s5.v eaSe . Lib. iv. c. 146, which, as I learn from Borheyk's 
Apparatus Criticus ad Herodotum, is decidedly approved by Larcher. 
I have only to add that Herodotus, if I am not mistaken, never uses - 
the aorist for the present in the case of a compound verb without this 
tmesis; and in one instance he subjoins the J» to the aorist.of a simple 
verb employed in this manner. Lib. i. c. 132. If there are any who 
think such minutia not worth observing, they may he told from high 
authority nihil contemnendum est, neque in bello, neque in re critica. 
Mr. Porson ad Eurip. Medeam. v.:-140. 1 Je ye en werSorras, 
Asimetan On Acyssy auToss Tov warasoy Aoyors 


Tor wer TavTe doxwil ssw, euor ds rade. 
Coray ad Heliodorum, p. 200. 
Tam. Sir, your’s, ke, E, COGAN. | 
Higham Hill, April 3d, 1907, 
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CLASSICAL DISQUISITIONS. 


ON THE POEMS OF HOMER. 
‘(Continued from page 374.) 64h gs 
THE age of Homer has with some probability been fixed. at, 
about nine:centuries before the Christian ara, a period so remote, and 
so destitute of historical monuments, as to be little less ebscure than” 
even the fabulous ages of mythology, _. 

The earliest testimonies which remain respecting this most ancient 
poet, are several centuries subsequent to the date at which we suppose 
him to have flourished. The firstcertain mention which occurs of his» 
name is in Pindar, who speaks of him repeatedly, and even alludes, to 
one of his. verses. , In his long ode to Damophilus, in which he relates. 
the Argonautic expedition, he has the following passage: 


Tov 3 Opnpe nat rode covSeasves 

Prien mogow’, ayythoy Ezhov ea 

Pipay Meyioray Weaymars WavTt peetiv. : : 
Pyth, iv. 493. 

‘ Of the sayings of Homer revolve this attentively ; he asserts that 
a.prudent messenger adds ‘the greatest honour to every transaction.” 
The -poet alludes to Iliad, xv. 207. He speaks of the labours of 
Ulysses as celebrated and adorned,’and, as he suspects (for Pindar was 
much inclined to incredulity) exaggerated by the delightful muse of 
Homer. Nem. vii. 29. In a passage of some difficulty, Isthm. iv. 
64, he refers to the Iliad, as conferring immortal honour on Ajax, by 
the celebration which he has obtained in that poem. He speaks of the 
Homeridz and their rhapsodies. Wem. ii. 1. The age of Pindar may 
be placed about 485 B. C. ie See 

Mimnermus, however, a poet still more ancient, may be supposed 
toallude to Homer in the second of his fragments published by Brunck, 
Simonides, the celebrated lyric writer, or some other poet of the same 
name, expressly speaks of him in a fragment of an‘ode, (ap. Brunck, 
Anal. ix.) though it is not’ easy to discover the passages to which he 
alludes. ‘In an epigram or fragment of an elegy (Brunck, c. iv.) he 
speaks of Homer as the man of Chios, and quotes the celebrated com- 
parison, put into the mouth of Glaucus, of human life, to the decay 
and reproduction of leaves. 

Herodotus, on several occasions, quotes the authority of our poet, 
He distinguishes between the [liad and Odyssey, and quotes from 
each poem. He refers to the fifth book of the Iliad, under the title 
of Arcundous agerssa, He denies the Cypriacs to be the production 
of Homer, as contradicting the relations given by that poet in his 
acknowledged works. ; 

Thucydides likewise repeatedly mentions Homer and his works, and 
even ascribes to him the hymn in honowrof Apollo, 

Such are the earliest ¢estimonigs wh. chremain respecting the — 
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of Homer, testimonies more than, four -centuries posterior to the pe- 
riods to which they relate. 

The earliest fact of which we have any credible mention in the his- 
tory of these poems, is theit introduction by Lycurgus, the Spartan 
legislator, from Asia inte Greece. The principal witnesses of this fact 
are Heraclides Ponticus, Dio Chrysostom, Plutarch, and Aelian. 
The ‘circumstances as related by Plutarch are these: that during his 
journey in Asia, Lycurgus met with the poems of Homer, which were 
probably, says he, preserved by the posterity of Creophilus, and that’ 
finding the mora} and political. instruction with which they abounded 
no less admirable than their poetical’ beauties, he gladly transcribed 
them, Before the time of Lycurgus, only an obscure report of their 
fame had penetrated into Greece, a few persons possessing some sepa- 
rate parts, the poems Seing circulated in scattered fragments, as chance 
might direct. ‘* Nihil amplius ex his constat,” says Heyne, ‘quam’ 
inter Sones, et maxime Chios, extitisse carmina, singulatim recitari 
solita, quorum notitia Spartam perlata esse potuit.”’ 

During three subsequent centuries nothing more is heard of Homer, 
except by some intimation that his poems were commonly recited by 
the rhapsodists, forming, even at that early period, the pride and 

leasure of Greece. Solon is said to have commanded that they shoyld 

repeated by the rhapsodists in a regular.and connected series, while, 

before they had been accustomed to recite them as distinct composi- 
tions, and without any regard to the natural order of succession, 

A clearer light now begins to be thrown both on literary. and civil 
history. The domination of the family of Pisistratus was the period 
when the arts of every species were called into activity, and science 
and learning shone forth with a splendour before unknown. _ It is the 
unvarying testimony of antiquity, repeated by a cloud of witnesses, 
that at this period, and under the direction of Pisistratus and his fa- 
mily, some remarkable change, the nature of which is more or less 
definitely described by different writers, took place in the form of 
Homer’s works, and the mode of their circulation. . The fact is. thus 
spoken of by Cicero: ** Quis doctior iisdem illis temporibus, aut cujus 
¢loquentia literis instructior fuisse traditur,. quam Pisistrati? qui pri- 
yous Homeri libris, confusos antea, sic disposuisse dicitur, ut nunc 
habemus. (de Orat. iii. 34.) The words of Josephus are very re- 
markable.”’ ‘It is said that even Homer did not leave his poetry com- 
mitted to writing, but that it was transmitted by memory, and after- 
wards compiled into one body fram separate songs,.”’ (cont, Ap.) It 
was, however, the object of this writer to bring the origin of the arts 
in Greece as low as possible.. Aelian speaks of Pisistratus as compil- 
ing the Iliad and Odyssey. In short, this remarkable fact is so well 
supported’ by the concurrent voice of antiquity, that Kuster, though: 
embarrassed by it, is constrained to confess, ‘* Non caret quidem, 
fateor, hac sententia difficultatibus; attamen ob totius fere antiquita- 
tis consensum aliter statuere non licet.” __ ; 

Té fact is, however, related with some variations, though not suf- 
ficient to affect its general credibility. The absurd narrations of - 

0 
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of the grammarians are unworthy of notice, ‘but in the dialogue as- 
cribed to Plato, and bearing the name of Hipparchus, the son of Pi- 
sistratus, the work is taken from Pisistratus, and assigned to his 
son, who, it is said, ordered the poems of Homer to be sung at the’ 
feast of the Panathenza. Hence some have supposed that Hippar- 
chus published a new and more correct edition. There is, however, 
some reason to suspect the genuineness of the dialogue in which this 
fact is alleged, and its contradiction to other- concurring witnesses is 
therefore the less to be regarded. . 
Notwithstanding the labours of Pisistratus in the preparation of 2 
regular and guthentic edition of Homer’s works, the art of the:-rhap- 
sodists still continued tobe held in esteem. One of the most céle- 
brated of that profession, whose names are at present known, was’ 
Cynzthus, the Chian, who is said by the scholiast of Pindar to have 
emigrated about the sixty-ninth Olympiad to Syracuse, and to have 
been the first who recited in that city the poems of Homer. To this 
Cynzthus also is ascribed by the same scholiast the hymn to Apollo,’ 
which passes under the‘name of Homer. 
When the rudiments of critical learning were established in Greece, 
the fame of Homer, and the unsettled state of his text, naturally 
called the attention of critics to his works, and various revisals of his 
poems were made, which are distinguished by the scholiasts into those 
xar avdeg, and xara modes, the former bearing the name of some par- 
ticular critic, and the latter, whose authors were probably unknown, 
denominaied from the cities where they were preserved, or where they 
first ‘appeared. Of the former class were the editions by Antimachus 
and Aristotle, Antimachus was. himself a celebrated poet, author of 
the Thebaid, which held a high rank among the epic compositions of 
Greece, He was anative of Colophon, and contemporary with So- 
crates, The edition of Aristotle was more celebrated. The princi- 
pal writers by whom it is mentioned are’Strabo and Plutarch, by 
whose account it appears to have been confined to the Mliad,-and to 
have been made for the use of Alexander. It was so much valued by 
that hero, as to be his constant companion even in his wars, and it was 
deposited in a casket of most precious workmanship, found among 
the Persian spoils.’ It was hence named the edition of the casket. 
It is said to ine been ‘revised by the hand of Alexander himself, as- 
sisted by Callisthenes and Anaxarchus. The subsequent fate of this 
edition is unknown, and it is remarkable that no mention of it should 
occur in the Venetian scholia. ° Of the editions named from: cities, 
six are enumerated, ‘the Massitiotic, the Chian, the Argive, those of 
Sinope, Cyprus, and Crete, : 
Under the Macedonian Sovereigns of Egypt, critical and grammati- 
cal learning was cultivated with great ardour, and the accumulation of 
literary productions began to afford scope for the acquisition and dis- 
play of erudition. It appears to have been the chief ambition of many. 
of these princes to be surrounded by men of learning and genius, to be 
distinguished as patrons of literature, and to carry to its utmost pos- 
sible extent their magnificent institutign of a public library. | 
THe. ne¢c 
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need not. wonder, therefore, that. the works of. Homer should have at- 
tracted their particular attention... The first of the Alexandrian eritics 
who employed his labours in this province was Zenodotus, librarian 
of Ptolemy. Soter, and Philadelphus his. son... He is. frequently, cen- 
sured by the ancients for his rashness, often expunging long passiges 
without regard to their poetical, merit, because they happened te vio- 
late some critical canons of no value, which he had thought fit to lay 
down. He appears also to have been ignorant of some grammatical 
distinctions observed in the language of Homer, which in the infancy, 
of the art had not been noticed. with preciseness,. but which were alter- 
wards, and still. are, familiarly known. Yet in the-opinion of Woll, a 
high, authority on this subject, some of his readings are to be preferred 
to those adopted by.subsequent editors. ree ee Nd 
.. The revisal of Homer by. Zenodotus was followed by. that of Aristo- 
phanes Byzantius, his scholar, who flourished under the reigns of Phi- 
Jopater and Epiphanes.....He is .said to have bestowed much attention 
on grammar,,.and to have contributed greatly to the improvement of 
that art. He was the inventor. of, punctuation and accentual marks, 
He wrote commentaries, which were held im great esteem, on various 
authors, as. Hesiod, ,Plate, Pindar, and, Aristophanes. His edition 
appears to have included both the poems of Homer, 5 dele De 
. But the fame of preceding critics was obliterated by the lahours of 
Aristarchus, whose decisions, acquired with, the ancients. almost: the 
force, of oracles. ., He flourished under the reign of Ptolemy Philome- 
tor, about the hundred and fifty-sixth Olympiad. . His disciples wer 
numerous,, and he was,regarded. by them-with.a reyerence,. a3 Wolf 
observes, similar to that, which the scholars, of Pythagoras bore for 
their master. ,One of the. scholiasts.observes,; it is. better to obey 
Aristarchus than Hermassias,,.though the latter may appear to have 
truth on his side. His,.contemporary. Panztius called him « diyiner, 
on account of the facility. with which. he was accustomed to divite tl 
sense of obscure passages of the poet. He is.said to have written 
more than eight hundred)critical and grammatical treatises. He wrote 
commentaries on almogt,all, the celebrated poets, .He was the chief 
of those Alexandrian grammarians who formed the selection of writers, 
who on their authority were to be esteemed classic, and to, his jndg- 
ment Quintilian more than once appeals. He is said to have made 
two revisals of Homer, though that was denied by his scholar and 
successor Ammonius. _, ; 
Notwithstanding: the fame .of, this critic, little was known of his 
Jabours till the recent publication of the Venetian scholia by Villoi- 
son, in which more than a thousand of his readings are preserved.* 
His corrected text was held in such esteem as to. become the standard 
reading, and without doubt for the most part coincided with qur_pre- 
gent copies. ,, The text, however, does not appear to haye been. absq- 
tely settled till after the Christian ara, from which period it has 


een preserved with greater fidelity than that of almost any other an- 
fient writer, 
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- The present division into books was made‘by the Alexandrian 
grammarians. They were before distinguished into rhapsodies which 
did not correspond with the modern divisions: © °°" ” 

When the Roman empire fell into decay, and learning declined, at 
Constantinople, indeed, Homer retained all his fame, and was inces+ 
santly read, but in the western part of Europesoon ceased to be knowh 
more than by name, and the remembrance of his former’ ¢elebrity. 
The following extract of a letter from Petrarch to Barlaam, bishop of 
Hieracium, who had presented him with a copy of Homer, expresses 
in a lively manner the eagerness of his desire te become acquainted 
with this illustrious poet, andthe regret-with which he felt his inabi- 
lity of improving the kindness of his friend. 

‘¢ Your present of the genuine and original text of the divine poet, 
the fountain of all invention, is worthy of yourself and me: you have 
fulfilled your ‘promise, and satisfied my desires. Yet your liberality is 
still impérfect; with Homer you should have given me yourself, a 
guide who could lead me into the fields of light, and disclose to my 
wandering eyes the specious miracles of the Iliad and Odyssey. Buty 
alas! Homer is dumb, or I am deaf; nor is it in my power to enjoy 
the beauty which I possess. I have seated him by the side of Plato, 
the prince of poets by the prince of philosophers, and I glory in the 
sight of my illustrious guests. “ Of their immortal writings, whatever 
had been translated into the Latin idiom, I had already acquired; but 
if there be no profit there is some pleasure in beholding these venerable 
Greeks in their proper and national habit. I am delighted with the 
aspect of Homer, and as often as I embrace the silent volume, [ ex- 
claim with a sigh—illustrious bard! with what pleasure should I lis- 
ten tothy song, if my sense of hearing were not obstructed and lost by 
the deathsof one friend, and the much lamented absence of another. 
Nor do Fyet despair; and the example of Cato suggests some comfort 
and hope, since it was in the last period of age that he attained the 
knowledge of the Greek letters.” (Gibbon, xii. 122.) : 

Boccace was taught Greek by Leontius Pilatus, and composed a li- 
teral prose version of the Iliad and Odyssey. 

At length, by the dispersion of the Greek scholars, after the capture 
ef Constantinople by the Turks, the knowledge of the Greek lan- 
guagé became common in Ttaly, and was gradually communicated to 
the other ‘countries of Europe. The art of printing was now begin- 
ning to be employed, and after copies of the Latin writers had been 
multiplied and diffused, was transferred to the sister language. The 
first ‘Greek work of any magnitude committed to the press was that of 
Homer, whose poems appeared at Florence in the year 1488, in a 
sumptuous and correct edition, at the expence of three noble Floren- 
tine youths, the Nerilii (Bernard and Neris) and John Acciajuoli. 
The edition was superimtended by Demetrius of Crete, and Deme- 
trius Chalcondyles, * O how greatly,” exclaim the editors, ‘* would 
our ancestors rejoice, could it be told to them that the object which 
they so ardently desired, that copies of Homer should be rendered 
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common and easy to be procured, is now brought to. accomplish- 
ment,” oa wan 
The utter obscurity of the early period in. the history of Homer’s 
poems, connected with some passages of angient writers, and argu- 
ments derived from.the supposed circumstances of the times, has given 
rise to a singular hypothesis respecting the original state of these 
works, and the mode of their compilation, of which some account 
will be given in a succeeding paper. i! 


ree eee 


EXTRACTS FROM THE GRECIAN DRAMA. 


THE many beauties which lie seattered in various parts of 
the Greek tragedians, have been selfishly locked up, for the exclusive 
enjoyment of those whose education has enabled them to read the 
originals. e Sr st 

It is by no means my intention to canvass the merits or demerits of 
Franklin or Potter, who have been their English representatives, but 
it may’ in general terms be affirmed, that even if they Were faithful 
to their duties as translators, reasons might be assigned for their 
failure in gaining converts to the Grecian drama. The principal ob- 
jection might be drawn from the plots, or rather the deficiency of all 
plot in the dramas themselves. The well-known and oft-rep 
adventures of some hero, assisted by the intervention of a god, and 
the insipid prolixity of the catastrophe, which was not represented, 
but told by some herald or messenger, all conspire to’act as a torpedo 
on the minds of moderns, who are accustomed to intricacy of plot and 
the representation of those scenes which the delicacy of Grecian taste 
had banished from sight. er 

Many will, of course, be offended at the affront here off to the 
Grecian Ayleros. ; 
The squadrons of broad-shouldered young Germans, whose drud- 
gery it is to write commentaries on antient authors, and who are en- 
listed so devoutly in the service, as to be bound by oath to defend 
them in ail their errors, will, of course, be up in arms against any 
attack upon their favourite character. They will cite the narrations 
given by the messengers in the Phoenissa, Electra, and other plays, 
as the grandest efforts of fine writing—neither would I dispute the 
point. , hs 

The error lies in arresting the hopes and fears, and all the sympa- 
thies which the agents may have excited by a laboured harangue, re- 
plete with rhetorical or poetical flourishes. goed 

The English stage offends equally ‘in the other extreme; and al- 
though a long narrative is but a poor substitute for those delicate and 
almest imperceptible touches of nature, with which Shakspeare ex- 
clusively abounds, yet even the tedioiis verbiage of the Greek messen- 
ger is preferable to the scenes of horror, to which the English have so 
long been accustomed, that they begin to number them among the re- 
quisites for tragedy. But great as is their ‘predilection for dreadful 

, catastrophes, 
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catastrophes, their writers are found, in some instances, to step. be- 
yond the limits of horror, into..those of. disgust. . The last scene of 
Romeo and Juliet is as calamitous as human sufferance can endure. 
The heroine is awakened from her ‘* unnatural sleep’’ in the.charnel- 
house, te witness*a poisoned Jover stretched ip death beside. his mur- 
dered rival. _‘** Shakespeare,” says Mr,..Malone, ‘‘ has been arraigned 
for departing from the Italian novel, in, making Romeo die before 
Juliet awakes from her trance; and thus losing a happy. opportunity 
of introducing an affecting scene between these unfortunate lovers.”’ 
It is curious to see our dramatic poet, who is by no meaus inclined to 
mercy towards his characters, and who courts all those occasions of 
the leepest distress which other. poets fear to attempt, from a con 
sciousness that he could paint them to the life, arraigned for omitting 
any circumstance that could aggravate the catastrophe. The omission 
alluded.to by Mr. Malone Sy a supplied, and the result appears, 
from the representation, an. answer to the accusers of Shakespeare, 
The scenewhich he is supposed to have left unfinished, is spoiled in 
further ailionae: and the meeting of the lovers, from which so much 

was expected, excites disgust alone... 1.) » 

The sequel is an, inharmonious compound, of frantic. exclamation, 
puling weakness, groans, sobs, convulsions, and screams, and-every 
other experiment to disorganize .instead. of directing our feelings. It 
were to be wished that.the. future imitators of our noblest Bard would 
confine themselves. to: his acknowledged beauties, and .not coyrt the 
sanction of a great mame for the admission of ‘scenes too-horrible for 
human sight. The reliance of a dramatic poet should be -placed on 
his BR ca over the feelings of his audience by the powers of lan- 
tricate™e If the character which has excited our,warmest interest be 
doomed to die, all the,aggravation of circumstances conspiring: to that 
fearful event might be described-—all the alternations of hese and fear 
—all the sympathies for the passing scene, might be kept alive to the 
last moment; and the simple sensation, that,the person, in-whose vi- 
cissitudes we had a fellow feeling, is now no more, would be a stronger 
engine in the hands of a dramatic poet, than the best representation 
that could be offered of his death. 

It would be difficult to say from what sources our tragedians have 
borrowed the gestures and distortions with which they overload their 
dying scenes. Nature-is not in, herself over delicate. Some of those 
complaints which, .poetically speaking, excite interest and almost 
esteem for the sufferers, are in themselves loathsome, In the last 
scerie of all, she is still: Jess nice in the choice of her actions exprés- 
sive of agonies which torture the body or wring the conscience, It 
cannot be expected that performers, and more particularly the-female 
part of them, have frequently held aside the curtain from the dying, 
to perfect.themselves in this fearful lesson of mortality. Their ges- 
lures are most probably the mere mimickry of their own imagination. 
The necessity for them should be removed, and. a decent veil should 
be drawn by future writers over that which is so serious. 

Vou. I. 3$ The 
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The taste of a nation, however, formed upon such models, submits 
reluctantly to the witless contrivance of 2 Grecian play, which relies 
almost exclusively for its power to captivate on the natural turfi of 
thought and the simplicity of its developement. It is, besides, to be 
remembered, that the burry and intricacy of plot which is necessary 
to rivet our attention, was, among the Greeks, superseded by music. 
In Metastasio we look in vain for what is called the business of the 
play; music is the substitute; and an Italian opera is to this day the 
nearest representative of the Greek tragedy—a feeble one, indeed, 
when compared with the noble ancestry from which it is descended. 

It isnot intended to arraign the taste of my countrymen for neglect 
of these dramas; far from it; the dislike is founded on reason, and 
the revolutions of ages, manners, and institutions. But, however 
averse they may be from encountering a whole tragedy, a translator . 
would have performed no slight service, who directed their attention 
to particular passages not appropriated to the times of old, but appli- _ 
cable to all ages, and eminent for. their spirit or their suavity. 

I shall offer no apology for attempting what, if ‘perfogned well, 
would add a rich treasure to our literary resources, but will commu- 
nicate through the medium of the Athenzeum (a name, at least, favour+ 
able to the design) my own sensations of those passages,-to the many 
who are precluded from admiring tie beautiful originals. The learned 
will excuse me, if I do not acquiesce in numbering among the beau- 
ties of the Greek drama many fine and highly-wrought descriptions, 
which, as they are destitute of interest and feelmg, appear to me in 
no other light than splendid trifles and elaborate errors. ~ 

My attention will be confined merely to the more impassioned parts, _ 
which pourtray feelings that are universal: these it will be my en- 
deavour to naturalize, and for that purpose the names of gods,,heroes, — 
and their genealogies shall interfere as little as possible to k the 
delusion. Ina word, it shall be my endeavour to humour, and not . 
to insult the feelings of persons who have not access to the originals, 
by avoiding all those dry +*-quisitions which would prevent the re- 
conciliation of English to Grecian taste; and should it be said to me, 
that ‘* I sing to virgins and to boys,’”’ I shall esteem it a far greater 
honour than the pride which schoolmen feel in displaying *‘a beggarly 
account’’ of cold and pedantic comments, which act only as an an 
tidete to the pleasing illusions of pathos, or the rapture of passion. 


FROM THE ALCESTIS. 
Occasion of the following Speech. 


Admetus, a prince of Thessaly, was married to Alcestis,.of whom 
he was. passionately gnamoured. Their happiness was interrupted by 
the dechining Health of Admetus, who was fast approaching to the . 
grave. .The infernal powers, however, grant him a reprieve, om con- 
dition of ‘finding a substitute, who would, by a voluntary death, pay 
the price of his recovery. Afier the refusal of his aged parents, who 
are unfeclingly represented to have oiitlived the sense of these plea- 

sures, 
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sures, which among barbarous nations can alone make life acceptable, 
his wife Alcestis prepares to devote herself, that the husband might 
survive to be the protector of their children. To reconcile the seem- 
ing cowardice of Admetus with the noble affection displayed for his 
wife, and the generosity of his disposition, we must suppose him for- 
bidden by the Fates from preventing the sacrifice of his wife by his 
own devotion. =~ 

A partipg scene ef the most exquisite tenderness ensues. Alcestis 
exhorts her husband to live, and be guardian of their offspring; but 
requests hima to bear her in his memory, and never to surrender that 
place in his heart to another, which was once hers alone. He ate 
mises never to forget her, to pass his days in mourning for her loss, 
and to devote the remnant of his life to the contemplation of her vir- 
tues and her last act of heroic affection, 


The Farewell of Admetas to Alcestis. 


** I grant thee all—distrust not, gentle wife— 
Dead thou art mine, thou only, as in life; 
No bride of all Thessalia’s blooming race 
Shall call me husband second in thy place, 
Not tho’ she mate thy high nobility, 
Nor yield in angel loveliness to thee. 
Enough of children—guard them, heavens, I pray 
For her ye only lent, and tore away ; 
Not for a year, but while my pulses beat, 
In this poor heart while memory holds a seat, 
So long I'l] mourn thee on this hateful earth, 
Curse my grey sire, and her who gave me birth, 
Who fear’d to die, tho’ bow’d by griefs and time, 
But sent thee drest in smiles, and in thy prime, 
Torn from the joys of youth and nuptial bed, 
A ransom for thy lord, to join the dead, 

Farewel to revel, and the festive throng, 
To wanton garlands, dance, and social song, 
Henceforth to me, sweet instruments, be mute, 
The harp’s wild raptures, and the Lybian flute, 
All that was pleasure once my thoughts resign, 
For all my joys are buried in thy shrine. 
I’ll have thee moulded as in life, and bear 

To my lone couch thy image sadly dear; 
Fall on the semblance, clasp it in my arms, 
Name it from thee-—and circling fancied charms, 
Gaze on the fair deceit, nor e’er forsake _ 
The death-cold statue, till it seems to wake. 
Poor comfort—but in trifles light as these 
My aching heart shall idly ask for ease, 
Vet in the dead still hour of night arise, 
When troubled phantoms flit athe. my eyes, 
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Thou shalt not fright me, but my. senses close _ . 
In dreams of gentlenéss and lost repose. © 

Oh, had I voice and power of song to melt 

The prince of night, who once for Orpheus felt, 
Pleas’d would I-journey o’er these dreary coasts, 
And bear thee; dearest, froni the land of ghosts ; 
Ne’er should I tremble at that fearful way, 

But wake thy eyes to smile upon the day. 

Vain, idle thoughts! In those’ sad realms await 
Thy husband’s coming when releas’d by fate ; 
One common mansion for our shades prepare, 
That our rent loves may join eternal there, 

And when I die, to friendship I entrast 

In‘one smal! urn-to mix our kindred dust, 

For as we lov’d on earth, the grave shall be 
Dearer than life in thy society.” 


i + 


The chorus laments the death of this affectionate and unhappy wile 
in two dirges; which I have *reduced to one~in a former tfanslation, 
by extracting those thoughts which are most expressive of the gloomy 
and solemn occasion.* dork 

NARVA. 


* See Address of the Chorus to Alcestis. ‘Trans. from Greek Anthol. Tales, 
&e. p. 135. note 29, 3g } 
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ACCOUNTS OF, AND EXTRACTS FROM, RARE AND 
CURIOUS BOOKS. 


AN ARABIAN DIALOGUE, 


A very valuable work, lately published in Germany, entitled, ‘‘ An 
Encyclopedical Survey of the Knowledge of the East,”’ of which we 
shall probably hereafter give an analytical view, confains, the follow- 
ing curious Dialogue between a young Persian and Arab, before the 
celebrated Khalif Harun al Rashid, which we translate from the Ger- 
man, for the entertainment of our readers. 

Hormus, the Vizier of a’ Persian Prince, was blessed by heaven 
with a son of genius and talents. ~ At‘seven years of age ‘he was in- 
structed inthe Koran, and at fourteér hé was initiated into the sciences. 
Upon his father’s death theprinice ‘offered him’ his place, but he re- 
jected it, for, notwithstanding his youth, he’had already learnt the 
vanity of earthly honours, and‘knew how to enjoy the calm delight of 
a contented mind. ' ec 

One day he set out of Bagdad, the residence of the Khalif, the house 
of salvation. In its beautiful envirdns he “met a young Arab, tall 
and meagre, whose inward gold must be very precious, to judge from 
his yellow complexion, He greeted him in Arabie with, ‘‘ Peace be 

4 . with 
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with thee Shadan!’’ (Selam aleik Aya Shadan!) Shadan astonish- 
ed, replied, ** and with thee be peace, thou servant of God!” (Ab- 
dallah) and ‘asked how he had found out his name.  ** Hast thou 
then, never heard this speech of the Prophet?’ answered the young 
Arab, with much animation and eloquence: ‘* There are various le-; 
gions. of spirits, suchas have loved each ether from their creation, here 
meet again with affection, but those that were parted there. have never 
met upon earth.”’ Shadan perceived from this answer that the young 
man had penetrated into the profoundest mysteries of ao ge, and 
replied, ‘* As thou knowest my name, it is but reasonable t at 1 should. 
be made acquainted with thine,”’ a ee ONG 


The Arab. * It is of little consequence that you know, the name 
that my father and mother gave me, since thou knowest the name that , 
has been given me by the Lord, for he says in the Koran, ** Ali crea- 
tures in heaven and in earth are called, the servants of God,”* (4 bdal- ; 
lah.) They had conversed together for some time, when a cloud,of 
dust, announced the approach of a horseman, It proved to be no other. 
than Harun*Alrashid himself, who while hunting had lost. sight of his 
attendants. He saluted the youths, who returned him the Selamaleik, 
with much respect... ete ae Le Ter 

The Khalif, who saw the flame of genius in both their eyes, wished | 
to have some conversation with, them, and, first enquired of the Arab 
whence they came? , I.came, said he, from the three darknesses. 
The Khalif wondering to find such hoary, wisdom in so young a mouth, 
enquired further “how many years of age hast thou?” oy vy 

Arab. I have no years, all years are inthe hand of the Lord. 

Khalif. Well, then, how many dost thou count? 

Arab. I count ftom one toa hundred thousand. oy oo) pot oy o's 

Khalif, How in the world must I speak to get.a rational, answer ? 

Arab. Ask, then, how much of thy a ts) i 

Khalif.. Well, then, how mich of thy life is gone? 

Arab. They tell mefourteen years»! 's > © © 

Here the Khalif stopit, and Shadan!' todk up the’ conversation where 
it had been interrupted by Harun,)withj the..question -of his name. 
The Arab replied, Beshir (bringer of, good news) foos: 9 ue 

And God grant you good tidings ever, returned Shadan. Here the 
Khalif checked his horse’a' Tittle, and gave thé’ youths full liberty. 
Shadan began ‘the ‘dialogue in the following manner: May I enter 
into a regular discoursey-and rank myself;among thy servants! / ~ 

B. 1 have made a:firm resolution to;enter:into-discourse and close 
intercourse with him alone, ‘whois growrtded ‘in all sciences, and can 
guide me into the way of perfecting my heart and mind. 

S. Prove me a little, _ thou, mayest take -me for thy friend, or 

ect me, for thou knowest the Arabic proverb, The dust announces, 
even al a distance, whether we ride on horses, or asses. _ is a 

B. First, then, I will ask thee about God, a knowledge of whom is 
the beginning of all Wisdom, Where was God before he created the _ 
world ? ee 


ti .@ Oh 
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S. Where implies one particular place; but God is excluded from 
rio place, it is therefore superfluous to ask where he has been. 

‘"B. ‘Why did God create the world ? - start 

S.’ The conduct of God is far above whys and wherefores ; he has 
brought forth ail things without means or causes, by the.mere omni- 
potence of his will. 

B. What is the greatest blessing of the Creator? 

S. To be brought into the path of true belief, 

B. It is written in the Koran, Whatever you pray for shall be given 
you. How is this to be understood, since so many poor men pray 
daily in vain for riches, and so many sick in vain for health! 

S. God speaks here generally and not particularly. The prayers 
of mankind in general are heard, though those of individuals may be 
réjected, ; 

"y. Hast thou exercised thyself in verbal criticism? 

8. There can be no eloquence without it, and how can any sensible 
man neglect that? Has not the Prophet said, Eloquence is the perfec 
tlon of man? Besides, such knowledge is requisite to confute heretics 
and infidels. Jesus Christ has said in the name of God of himself, 
“‘ J have begotten thee, and thou art my Prophet,” The Christians, by 
transposing the points read Son for Prophet. 

© B. What dost thou think of poetry ? 

‘ §. Thave no opinion but the Prophet’s. Poetry is wisdom, Elo- 
quence is'magic ;. and it is said in the traditions, Teach your children 
poetry, for it opens the understanding, and makes courage hereditary, 

B. Who are the best Arabian poets ? 

S. Amrolkais, when on horseback; Tarfa, when he enjoys; Na- 
biga, when he boasts; Zoheir, when he wishes. 

B. What Arabic poem is the truest? 

5. Hasan’s, in praise of the Prophet. 

Ne’er has a camel borne upon his back 
A man more true or jugt than Mohammed, 


-B. And what is the most beautiful ? 
S. This epitaph on a virtuous man, 
Vain hope to hide his relics from his foes, 
The fragrant dust betrays the good man’s grave, 
B. What is the finest eulogium of generosity ? 
Whene’er I sue, he greets me with delight. 
_ As if I gave the boon I came to, rnb. f 
- What is the most celebrated distich on a miser? 
T have seen him anxious watch his heap ‘of dung, 
Lest sparrows there might find a grain of corn. 
3. Art thou versed in Arabic proverbs ?. 

S. Proverbs are to the mind what a mirror is to the eye. All pre- 
verbs had a particular meaning originally; which becamé by degrees 
yniversal. 

B. Wha 
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B, What means,this proverb—-'* More stupid than Bakil 2” 

S. The highest degree of stupidity; for this Bakil oneday bought a 
young gazell for eleven dirhems, and was bringing it home, holding 
the bridle fast between his teeth. He was accosted by a person, who 
asked him what it had cost him. As he could not speak, he extended 
all his fingers, and to mark the eleventh unit without speaking lolled 
out his tongue. - The gazell of course escaped; and so he lost what he 
thought to have kept by not speaking. 

B. What is the origin of this proverb, ** How cheap the camel 
would be, if the cursed thing did not hang on its neck!”’ , é 

S. An Arab, who had a vicious camel, swore in a passion, that he 
would sell it for a dirhem, or his wife should ever be barren. He 
soon repented of his vow, yet to keep to the letter of it, he thought of 
this curious method of breaking it in spirit. He hung a cat round 
the eamel’s neck, and then had it cried, ** The camel for a dirhem, the 
cat for 400, but both must be bought together. The passengers ex- 
claimed, How cheap the camel is, if that cursed thing were not hun 
round itsnmeck! And this speech has since become a proverb, whic 
is applied to things seemingly cheap, but which can only be acquired 
through great sacrifices. 

8. Hast thou studied etymology? 

S, Why should not-I? The Prophet says, ** Learn Arabic, for 
this is the language which the Lord will speak with his servants on the. 
day of judgment.’” 

B. Why is the human race called Ins in Arabic, and the race of 
spirits Jim. 

S. Men are called Ins because they are visible, from the root he—saw. 
Jim means what does not fall under the observation of the senses, as 
we use the verb from which it is derived thus: Night thickens round 
him; hence a madman is called Mejnun, because his intellect is 
dark, . 

B. Who first spoke Arabic? 

§. Yareb, the son of Kohtan. 

B. What thinkest thowof Persian? 

S. It is said in scripture, Persian ranks next to Arabic in elo- 
quence, 

&. What dost thou say of the art of writing? . 

S. The art of writing is one of the most valuable.” Writingis tliere- 
fore called the tongue of the hand, and science is said to be the game, 
and writing the net. 

B. Art thou master ef law? 

S. Try me. 

B. How wouldst thou decide inthe cause of two women, who were 
delivered at the same time, and in the saine place, one of a boy, the 
ether of a girl, and had changed children immediately after birth: 

S. Let a man fill equal flasks with the milk of each mother, and 
weigh them; the milk of the boy’s mother will prove heaviest. 

&. Let us now proceed to divinity. How are we to vai 

this 
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this saying of the Prophet—‘‘ Despise not the world, for the worldis 
God?” ' 

S. The Prophet here intends to put an end to the declamations of 
the ignorant, by giving them tounderstand that the world must not be 
railed at, since it is a work of God. L, ' 

B. Excellent, Shadan! I see thou hast skimmed the dross, and hast 
drawn a drop from every sea. “But. lastly explain to me one thing, 
which has often puzzled;even. the wisest. Tell me your opinion of 
aes. Sy ae Elssa: 
__S. Love, beginning in confemplation, passes to meditation. Hence 
proceeds desire, then the. spark bursts forth into a flame, the head 
swims, the body wastes away, the soul turns giddy and decays. 

B. Now shew me the bright side of love. 

S. It has at least one advantage, it annihilates pride and immode- 
rate self-love. True loye, whose aim is, the happiness and equality of .. - 
the beloved object, is incompatible with these feelings.. Lust is so far ~ 
from a perfection, that it is always a species of punishment, sent by 
God, because man has abandoned the path of his pure love, 

B, By the Almighty! I have sought for years such a friend as thee, 
Thou art welcome! ! 

S. And.thou_no less to me.: 

The youths embraced, and concluded an alliance. of friendship. 
Harun Alrashid was amazed and charmed, and as they were depart- 
ing, thus addressed them; Youths of head and heart! cannot ye ac- 
company me to Bagdad, where I might hopeto profit by your know- 
ledge and friendship. =e 

B. Servant of God! Thou art as little suited for our intimate s9- 
ciety as we fer thine, ‘acti 

Khalif. Why so? 

B. Because thou art the slave of our slaves. 

Khalif (angry). Boy, what words are these! . . 7 

B. Gently, gently! Servantof God! Thou art. indeed the slave of 
desire and anger. Whatever thou wishest, thou thinkst must imme- 
diately happen. The passions are therefore thy lords and masters, 
but we have subdued and tamed them. ‘We subdue desire and ex- 
tinguish anger. 

Harun was moved:eyen to tears, and begged at least for a lesson on 
the way. 

Beshir replied, study this verse of the Koran, ‘* Hast thou seen any 
whom years have benefiled? What they never expected has happened to 
them, and what they hoped for has not availed them. | 
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“ The historie of king Boccus jbl Sydrake i “ confounded his 
lerned men, and in-the sight of. them dronke . _slronge venyme in the 
name of the trinite, and dyd him no hurt. Also his divynite that he 
lerned of the boke of Noe. Also his profesyes that he had by revela- 
tion of the angel. Also his answers lo the questyons of wysdom, both 
morall and natural, with muche wysdom, contayned in noumber ceel xv. 
Translated. by Hugo of Caumpeden out of. French into ‘Englishes 
etc”’* 1510, 4to, black — not paged, with a ge cut of pened 
cus and Sydrake. 


_ The only account. of this’ translator is given by Bale, inna: tells us 
he was a man much skilled in lauguage, and a great traveller. | Of his. 
birth, and every incident of his life, we are + natal ignorant.:: =! (0/1 

The romance itself begins, bs ds baw 


. Men may fynde i in olde bore, 
Who so therinlokys, 
Acts worthy of memory, 
Full of knowlege and mystery, 
Wherof I shall shew, a lytell ieste 
That be fell ons in the Eest ; 
Ther was a kynge that Boccus hyght, - 
And was a man of moche myght, 
His lande lay by the greate ynde 
Béctorye hyght it as we fynde,’ .. 


After the tyme of Noe,cuen 
Egght ra fa yere fourty and s seven 


It appears that king Boccus, in order that he might diminish the 
power of his enemies, and particularly that he might -be enabled to 
wage a more .secure and prosperous warfare, with a prince named 
“Garaab,” had’ determine he ct a‘city, and towards the accom- 


plishment of his design, immediately began to erect a tower on the 
borders of his rival’s territory. .The workmen proceeded during 
the first day with alacrity, and at the approach of night desisted from 
their employment. When they returned on the following morning they 
were much astonished to perceive the ‘* grete laboure’’ of the preced- 
ing evening entirely ‘‘ doane a waye.:”* in short, every vestige of the 
tower had disappeared. 

‘ That we may not be too diffuse on this. article, beit sufficient to say, 
that after having repeatedly atte ted to raise the building with the 
like success, and having in vain clint inthe assistance and counsels of 
the chief nobles, philosophers, and astronomers of the land, king 
Boccus is at leugth advised by an old man to 


‘¢ Sende the Kynge Tractabar vnto, 
And praye hym for your seruyse 


* The copy from which the following account is given win the ite e paces 


_ this above is from Warton. See also ree: yal. 3. ] No. 
Vor. I. ag a a “Phat 
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That he you lende in eny wyse 
The boke of Astronomye 
That Noe had with him in balye—’ 


and at the same time to suffer his astronomer Sydrake to. accompany, 


it. ; 

The wished for hook and astronomer arrive; Sydrake, through the. 
interference of the deity, converts. Boccus to -christianity, and over- 
coming the various stratagems devised by the envious philosophers ta 
deprive him of life, at length builds the city in the name of the Holy, 
Trinity. By these means king Boccus overcomes Garaab, and com- 
pels him to sue for one which is granted on condition of his. believ- 
ing in the Trinity,’ yoeing is false idols, and in fine on promisin 
that he ‘* wyl.a good man be.”” Garaab consents to the ptpalil 
and thus concludes o story. “ae ‘a a 

Such is a short outline:—the questions whic pose by far 
greatest part of the volume, are Ba z ihe aiket'ty king Bocchus, 
and answered by Sydrake at the time of the former’s conversion. 
They are in number 362.* The firstis— = = 


Yf god was euer and euer shall'be?. 
2. The kynge askyd where it, myght ben 
That god of heuyn myght be sen? 
3. Than askyd the kynge hym more, 
Yf god be ouer all and: euery whore ?¢: 


4. Which was the fyrst thynge 
That god made, askyd‘the kynge?t 
i { ‘. : r Boscys. 
Boccus having enquired the nature of God and his angels, proceeds 
to the formation of the earth, the nature of the soul, Adam‘ahd Eve, 
and at last enquires into many of the most trivial things. For in- 
sting | nes 
: ** The cc. xliii. questyon. 
‘* How shal a man of his throte:wyn 
A bone or a thorne styckyng therin ?: 


“By bred or lycour 'takyn fully, 

And swelowed inward hastely : 

And yf it'synke not, © 

And wy! not throughe the throt, 

Take of rawe fleshe a mossel, 

And with a small threde bynd it wel; 

That mossel-swalow with spede, 

But in thy hande hold the threde, éyi 
‘ , y 

* not as reported by the title 365, 


¢ every. Where. 
t e@ answers, “he ” which he calls “a fa »” in. which 
«aginst —_ oe 8 ee 
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Tyl it is dourie liold fast, 
‘And ‘it shal that bone out cast; 
ifthe thred breke, do it efte, 
‘Unto that it be out refte."’ 

The work ends with the following supplication : 
‘¢ Pray we now with al our'mygh' 
ition hie 
That he vs grace so to do 
‘That we heuen may come vpnto 
That we shal alto I wene | 
And Hughe of Caumpedene 

That this boke hath throughs sought 

brought 


éne vnto Englyshe ryme_ 
yue inioye without synne 
And that he godis loue here wynne 
So that he at his lyues ende 
Unto the blesse of heuen wende, 
Finis. 
Thus endeth the hystory and questions of kynge. Boccus and Sy- 
drake. Prynted at London hy Thomas Godfray.. At the coste and 
charge of dan Robert Saltwode, mionke of Saynt Austens at Cantor- 


bury. ’ Cum i il 10 ye x 

. The teal esdiiad of The History of English Poetry justly ob- 
serves, that ‘¢ there is no sort of elegance in the diction, nor harmony 
in the versification” of this translation; yet the work is undoubtedly 
entitled té ‘our notice both as one of thé earliest efforts of poetry in the 
English language, and as being a book. of uncommon rarity.’’* So 
scarce indéed js it, that not more than two or three perfect copies at 


the most are, we believe, now known to exist.+ 


* Warton, &e. E. P. vol. 2. | : tt 
Inthe Boblcian iblary at Oxford is a mianuaéfipt ‘vin vellian/6f ‘ils work, 
which differs from the printed in some few instances, Amongst the sante 
eollection are also copies of it in and Duteh. eg 


SS 





MEMOIRS OF DISTINGUISHED PERSONS. 


‘MEMOIR OF D. LUISA DE CARVAJAL. 
(Concluded from p.399.) . . 
_ Fray Mauro (Williain Scott) whio liad carried off the relicks of 
Robes ts,* suffered himself in 1611, in company,, with Richard 
Nimport (2) a secular priest. They were executed with sixteen 
: malefactors 


* Roberts was a feigned name. Antonio de Yepes (Cor, Gen, de. S. Benito. 

T. 4. £58.) says that his name was Juan Steraion; and that he was born at 

it, in province of Merionit, being of a noble British family. it is 
former of these words, It seems he was 


not easy to guess at the two se words. 
et the adibcened religion, but became a catholic in France, from whence the 
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“malefactors (for the number of criminals who suffered death was al- 
ways very great) and their quarters. were buried - under the gallows, 
that they might not be stolen and worshipped. Don Alonso de Velasco, 
son of the ambassador, was then in London. | Luisa asked him and his 
attendants to rescue.these relicks... This was'no easy adventure, for it 
was near Midsummer, the grave had been dug six feet deep, and these 
bodies purposely laid-under all the others. Don Alonso, however, 
undertook the task, and went with ten or twelve of his servants, all 
well armed. They knew the bodies easily, because the rest were 
whole; put them in sacks which Luisa had made of her own sheets, 
and returned with them in triumph before day-break. She was ready 
with twelve women to receive them, each holding’a taper in each hand; 
the way from the door to the oratory was strewn with flowers; the 
dismembered bodies were laid on a carpet before the altar, and covered 
with a cloth of crimson silk, on which sweet flowers were scattered, 
and the Catholicks prayed beside them, Nothing more could be done 
that day, for so many hereticks called that it seemed as if the devil 
had sent them on purpose. The night was spent in cleaning these re- 
licks ; they had been buried three days; waterwas spirted upon them 
from the mouth, as the safest way, and wiped off with dry cloths; they 
were then anointed with the strongest ‘spices, and:lastly cased in lead. 
Parts were given to the _ aan egg of the court, who would accept no 
other reward for having brought them off; others were dispatched as 
presents to Luisa’s noble friends in Spain, but the greater part sent to 
the town of Gondomar, and deposited in the count’s own-chapel, where 
they are probably still venerated to this day, 

These things, when the embassador’s son and retinue did not do it 
themselves, were expensive. She says ina letter, the stealing and 
preserving the last martyr cost me seventeen pounds (each of which 
is forty reals) and it was very cheap, for it was dangerous to get at it, 
—Resurrection-men have greatly fallen in their price. 

It now became necessary, in consequence of asevere illness, that she 
should remove to.a fnore airy situation, A. house was found for her 
in Spitalfields, about a mile from the Spanish, and near the Venetian 
embassador’s. It stood singly, had a good garden, and was lofty and 
stroug. She called it her Oran, her strong hold in the land of the 
misbelievers. .In this she fortified herself, that is to say, she doubled 
the doors, and the outer one was never opened till the inner was se- 
cured, and a fierce mastiff mounted guard in the gardep, The reason 


for 





Archbishop of Bourdeaux sent him to Father Creswell, at Madrid, as a hopeful 
subject, _Yepes calls his fellow-suflerer Sumers Vuirsono, and says that they 
were buried under the sixteen thieves, to prevent the catholies from venerating 
them, but that they, partly by marks, partly by conjecture, got the gold from the 
dross. Fr.Guillermo Jansenio (William Johnson?) an old comrade of Roberts, 
carried some of his reliques to Spain. This Father, says Yepes, left me a 
very good bone at St. Benitos, in Valladolid, and be Pra whole arm to his 
own Convent, San Martin de Santiago. . These : elicks probably still exist, biit 


it is evident that instead of belonging to Roberts, as Yepes imagined, they must 
be those of Scott or Nimport p-wieguis a mf eg a ned see 
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for these precautions was, that she had established a sort of nunnery 
here. Catholics regarded it as a seminary, and: thought themselves 
happy if they could get a-woman who had been-trained here.tosuper- 
intend their children. The mode of life was sufficiently conventual. 
They were to rise at five from Easter till Michaelmas, at six daring 
the rest of the year; rising, private prayer,and making the’ bed, not 
tooccupy more than half an hour; then they met inthe oratory, to pass 
an hour in mental prayer, which might be assisted by» reading, if 
thought necessary.’ The subjects of contemplation for Monday: and 
the three following days were death, judgment, hell, and heaven; for 
Friday and Saturday, . the’passion, crucifixion, and burial of Christ; 
for Sunday, the resurrection; and these themes for thought were not 
to be changed without the approbation of the.superior. Primesthen 
followed, and in the .winter) Tierce and Sexts. . They then went to 
their work, either together or separately, at the pleasure of the supe- 
rior. If it was necessary for health, they might now walk in the gar- 
den, but silence was to be observed from the time of rising till mass, 
which was celebrated at eight in summer and at nine in winter. If 
there was a sermon, ‘it was to be immediately after mass, if possible; 
otherwise at whatever hour the superior should appoint. _A fter: mass, 
Nones in winter; in surmmer, Tierce and Sexts, and Nones at ten; 
during Lent, Vespers .at:ten: From this time till a quarter ‘before 
eleven they worked and conversed upon edifying subjects; each then 
was to examine. the state of her own conscience for a quarter of an 
hour.’ At eleven they went.to dinner, or breakfast (for it was both) 
during which the reader ofthe week read:to them. The time-keeper 
(Relogera) then turned: up-.an hour-glass, and they might. amuse. 
themselves till it had run out. Then they went about their several 
occupations, keeping silence till two. From two till three the supe- 
rior, once at least in every week, was to deliver .an exhortation to 
them in the working chamber, or call apart those who needed either 
advice or correction. On Fridays they assenrbled at this hour in the 
oratory, and sung the hymn Ave Regina Calorum; after which, each 
in her turn publicly confessed what faults she was conscious of, guard- 
ing only against any thing indecorous, or which could be contrary to 
edification. Another person, called the Ceusor or Inspector /Celadora) 
was then to point out any thing which had escaped the self-observer, 
and this concluded with the Miserere.and with prayer. On the days 
when this hour was left at leisure, it was to-be-passed in reading his- 
tory, the lives of the saints, or any other books which could serve at 
the same time for instruction and amusement. Vespers at three, then 
the Litany of the life and death of Christ, then the Rosary of the life 
and death of Christ to be gone through. Work and silence again till 
five, and in.Lent till six.» This was the time for seeing visitors, if 
permission was granted; but none of the community was permitted 
to see a visitor alone, not even a female relation, nor might any visitor 
remain longer than an hour.. Complines at half past five in summer, 
an hour later in'winter; then half an hour’s prayer by the glass, and 
the Litany of our Lady, as chaunted at Loretto. If theve should be 
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any interval before supper, it might ‘be-ermployed in self-examination, 
or inedifymg conversations Supper at séven in summer, at eight in 
winter, and Matins at half‘after eight or half after nine, according to 
the time of year; then a short self-examination; and ‘on Moridays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays, every one.was to retire and pre ge her- 
self, that is, flog herself, which was to:be-done everp in Lent, 
except on Sundays, and festivals always excepted; dn other nights a 
short reading upon the subject for conteimplation of the:nextit 
They then went'to bed. The superior might, if she pleased, order 
discipline before Primes in the morning., Cilicés were 'to be woris 
once a week, and in Lent'twice orthricea weck..- si ¥aixs 
The Gunpowder Plot, the writings of the Jesuits, and the assissi- 
nation of Henry 4. had alarmed and exasperated Pet st 
Upon this murder, a general search was made for priests during thiee 
successive nights; spies were set in the:streets to watch every ‘suspected 
honse, and ¢vomen and children were employed upon this service, as 
being least Jiable to be ‘suspected themselves. . it was-iiot possible 
that Luisa could escape notice. The very precautions which she took 
sufficiently proved that something was concealed; yet she carried on 
her nunnery two years without being molested. Abbot still had his 
eye upon her,. but his agents could never obtain admittance; ever 
when they went with a general erder'to search all houses for materials 
for saltpetre (according to law) she refused to admit them, and ré- 
ferred them to the Spanish embassador. At last Abbot laid the mat+ 
ter-before the Privy Council, and complained that theré.was a.nuns 
nery éstablished under his nose. The British Solomon’s feelings had 
just been touched in their only vulnerable part; the king of Spain had 
sent the book which Suarez had written against him imté Bnglind, and 
upon this provocation he boldly gave tees, bo issue a Warrant. On 
the 28th October, 1613, the recorder and the sheriff went to execute 
it in person, They got over the garden wall-by means of. ladders, 
and forced the house doors. The cathiolic biographer-says, they were 
astonished at the appearances of poverty within; coarse Sy 
mattresses, planks instead of tables, not even a chair on which the 
magistrates could sit down; the provisions corresponded to thé furni- 
ture; a little sea-coal, as it is called, which the podr.use for fuel, and 
some tubs of water, which was not what they looked for. The oratory 
was richly fitted up, but they did not discover it, for the search was 
not made with the usual rigour. 1 eet ebkt B04 
A crowd speedily collected, and the Flemish embassador .( being 
then the nearest catholic one) came up. Luisa told him, all she was 
alarmed for was for the safety of a jesuit, who had come there that 
morning to meet some ladies and confess them, thiiiking it safe 
place. The embassador immediately cried out to him in an angry 
tone, did I not give orders that none of my servants shou!d come to 
this house? go home, sir! Gondomar soon-arrived; he and. the 
Fleming both demanded that Dona Luisa should be given: into. their 
sharge, promising that she should appear whenever the couhcil:stm- 
moned her, The magistrates replied, that they had ndauthority 4 


] 
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do this, and they produced an-order in the king’s,own hand fot appre-, 
hending, her, though the Spanish embassador himself should) protect, 
her. There were. at; this time-only five damsels under her care; ane 
was ill in bed, andi died the-next day; ane-escaped; the. other. three 
were taken into custody with her. - They. were carried. to Lambeth, 
where the archbishop asked. at what hour they rose to matins, hey: 
many nuns she-had, what rules they followed, and other such, friver 
lous. questions, says Luis, Munoz; and every. now and then he,exclaim- 
ed, was there ever such a strange woman in the world! set upanbne 
nery.in. the very face of the government. in. London! in sight ofthe 
king. and his council! . To, all:this. Luisa.only answered, that he was 
nother judge. She and. her. companions, wére. committed, to. prisons 
‘The countess; of:C: ‘ drove«directly. to the prison, and sent 2 
tell the king that there she should remain and keep Dona Luisa. 
pany, till he should be pleased to deliverher to the, Spanish, emt 
sador. ‘ The lady ofthe. Flemish embassador weit also to visit, her. 
‘Gondomar complained loudly ;. his majesty, he said, had given, him 
the strangest :possible proof that liis presence. in. court was.no longer 
acceptable, and. he dilened that he would leave. England, unless Dona 


Luisa were. given.up ta him, The privy council insisted that, she 
should be. sent. out-of. the: kingdom; he.replied, they had not shewn 
cause sufficient for this. A fier four, days, instead of shipping her.and 
the embassador. off together, James yielded, and.gaveher to him, He 


and.the, Fleming went. im, person: to. receive /her, with eight or, nine 
cugig —— their train, | With. this a wa oper sep the circuit 
Ot. the principal streets, { purpose ithe, p in contempt 
of the: ki a: abd in triumph .to.Gendomar’s house, where 
she still carried on her. busiriess of reconciling. canyerts to the church 
of Rome, but, her fermer | abode was. made use of. for the ceremony, 
Gondomar’s:heing watched too narrowly.) =. 

-’Phe council were however determined, notwithstanding this. sub- 
mission to the insolent: Spaniard,*. that Luisa should not remain. in 
England} and. they instructed the English embassador at Madrid to 
insist that. she should be erdered. home. Great.efforts were made on 
her part to resist this demand; but the treaty. between the. two coun- 
-tries expressly forbade the. subjects of: either from interfering with the 
religion of: thé other, and, Gondomar was instructed to send. her to 
Flanders, where:the Infanta D; Isabel would receive her. Luisa,de- 


¢c 
*Yon ci * B i state 
Or that this t of Eighty-eight* contains, i.e. the Armada. 
The vers anaety | thing of Spain's, 
That theiram need question me, 
Or bring me justly for it on my knee. Wither's Motto. 


Here is one proof that the English press was as galling to the Philips as it.has 
been to ea ag and that they endeavoured in time ef peace to pursue the 
same systew of intimidating it. 
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clared she never would go, unless they carried-her on board by force, 
and tied her to the mast.. The difficulty was terminated by her death. 
* She-was taken ill on the 20th of November; her biographer at- ” 
tempts to prove that it was-in consequence-of her imprisonment, and 
that therefore she actually was a martyr, according to her wish.’ On 
the 2d of Januaryshe died, having that day completed her 47th year, 
and having lived nine years in England. Her death was conformable 
to her life. When she felt it near, she drest herself for the grave, 
and even put on stockings, in. order that as her feet had never been 
seen by any person while shé lived, they might still remain covered, 
Her fear was, lest they’ should embalm her; to prevent. this, she de- 
sired that 4s soon as she had expired, the mongil, the religious sdress 
in which she. had left Spain, and which she had. preserved. for this 
purpose, might be put on over her other grave-clothes, and that: her 
corpse might not’be touched. = > sche SH Tig, yore’; 
The body was ‘first laid’ in a.leaden coffin, then in a wooden one, 
which was lined and covered with crimson sattiny and in athird of 
‘basket-work’/¢ofre dei vaqueta./ It was then placed:in a niche of 
Gondomar’s.chapel, ‘near the altar. His intention was to take it with 
‘him to Spain when he returned. _ Her obsequies were celebrated with 
‘great pomp in all’ the English seminaries; The’ Jesuits at Louvain . 
immediately sent to demand the body, claiming it as their right, and 
not without some-appearance of reason; as she had founded that semi- 
nary, it seemed ‘the: fittest place for her relicks. » But Luisa/was in 
"great odour in her own country, and all her devotees there were urgent 
“that the body should be sent to Spain. The famous Marquis de la 
Siete Iglesias, D. Rodrigo Calderon, procuréd an order to this effect 
from the king. His wife was nearly related to Luisa, and on‘ his plea 
they embargoed the coffin as soon as it arrived, and deposited it in the 
convent of Portaceli, at Valladolid, which they had founded. But 
the king’s orders were, that it should be given to his convent of the 
' Encarnacion, and the marquis was. obliged to resign it.’ Thinking, 
‘ however, to keep some relick, he proceeded to open thé leaden coffin; 
the salt-water had got in upon the voyage, and now came out with so 
offensive a smell that he desisted. The nuns of the Incarnacion, one 
of whom had obtained permission to take a finger, were not so easily 
deterred. They opened the coffin, and’ found the body uncorrupted, 
and they applied lime to dry up the water effectually,» Four years 
afterwards it was again inspected; the lime had parched it, but still 
it wasentire. Such a treasure was too precious to be committed to the 
earth; the coffin was placed in the reliquary of the convent, and there 
it was often: venerated by Philip 4, and his queen. and court. 


S. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


SONG, — 


And would’st thou with insidious art 
My darling friend destroy, 

And rob lier unsuspecting heart 
OF all its little joy. — 











A hapless orphan maid is’she, - 
Just caught in love’s sweet thrall, 
And fondly thinks she views in thee 
. » Her father, mother, all. 






No, . Henry, scorn thé coward: aim, 
*Tis fraught with dire disgrace; ° 

Ah, who could seek to b with shame 
My Mary’s lovely face. | , 


A holier flame should fire thy breast, 
And purer wishes move, 

When she prefers thee to the rest 
—Who. ot deserves thy love. - 













MALTon. 





LINES 
ON A FAVOURITE RETIREMENT. 


THIS vale is beautiful; and fair the scene 
Of rolling waves and mountains faintly blue - 
Beyond the beetling crag: the cottage-roaf 

In green recess of hills retires half. seen 

With roses cluster’d, andthe wreathing vine. 
Aloft the cypress and the sycamore 

Wave in the wind ; ‘the bow’ ring arbute spreads 
A snow;of blossoms, and on ev’ry bough 

Its vermejl fruitage glitters to the sun. 

Yet is there sadness, here: wild Solitude 

Usurps this pleasant dwelling-place; along: 

The grass-grown paths the tangled footstep slow 
Rustles, and branches droop athwart the way. 
There is indeed a sadness: but the sight 

Of Desolation, stealing silent round, =», 
Awakes no common feelings as I gaze. _ 
Mother !—thy virgin hours of ean 

These groves have witness’d; aftd thine eye hath lov’d 
To mark the cypress and ‘the sycamore 

Wave in the wind: ‘and therefore am I sad, 

Vou. 1, 3U 































ORIGINAL. POETRY. 


That this fair scene should sink in wild’ring waste, 
With all its rural garniture of woods, | ; 

And its unheeded verdure: fond regrets! 

Yet cold the heart that shall disown their pow’r. 


Cuarues A. Exton, 
ee ee A 


ODE TO HOPE. 


BRIGHT morning star of bliss, whose cheering ray 
Shines thro’ the mist of dark futurity, 

Illumes the night of woe, 

And gilds the clouds of care ; 


Whom shall the youthful muse but thee invoke? 
Whom shall she sing, O beauteous. Hope, but thee 
For ’twas from thee she learnt 
To sweep the golden lyre: 


And, guided by thy calm and steady light, 
Imagination wings his trackless way; 
Soars into realms unknown, 
To regions unexplor’d. 


Thou art the pulse of nature ! urg’d by thee, 
Each different member acts his little part, 
Life thro’ the system flows, 
And animates the world. 


Kindled by thee, the world’s bright meteors blaze: 
The universe is pension’d on thy smiles: _, 

Thy name—thy magic name 

Is on the hero’s shield! 


Thou art the nurse of love! ’twas from thy breast 
The mighty cherub drank his vital aes 
*Twas thou did’st wing his shafts, 
And nerve his infant arm. 


But thou wast nurst by Woe! for on the hour 
That gave thee birth, thy parent Happiness 
Was wafted up to heav’n ; 
Up.to her native skies, 


But thou, her legacy in Eden left, 

(Fair pledge, and earnest of a better world) 
Wast still the friend of man; 
Of fallen man, the friend! 


And, when from Paradise, an exile driv’n, 
He silent, weeping, solitary roam’d, 

Thou didst before him fly, 

Didst strew his path with flow’ rs ; 
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And oft thy Siren voice would charm his grief, 
(Like the sweet minstrel in the court of Saul) 
And sing of promis’d bliss, 
An Eden in the skies. 


Thy voice is like the wild Eolian harp, 
‘ Or distant music to the list’ning ear, 
Whose indistinctness charms, 
And steals away delight. 


Still in misfortune’s steps thou lov’st to tread, 
And while sweet pity dries the mourner’s tear, 
To raise the drooping head, 
And staunch the bleeding wound. 


When life’s frail vessel drinks the briny wave, 
Chill penury blasts, and storms of care descend, 
Anchor’d on thee, secure 
She weathers out the storm. 


The dungeon knows thy voice: nor gates nor bars 
Can Hope exclude—the poor man’s comforter ! 
The antidote to pain! 
The conqueror of death! 
For when this frame decays, and death appears, 
Reclin’d on thee, the suff’rer breathes his last, 
And on thy wings he soars 
To stand before his God. 


But when the night of dark mortality, 
This short eclipse of being shall be past,— 
) When the bright morn of bliss, 
Eternity begins,— 
Thou like a star, whose sweet henignant yt 
Have for a time illum’d the darken’d world, 
Shalt then extinguish’d fall, 
And sink into the sun! 
Feb, 1807. 
a 


LINES 


Written upon a calm Sunday morning, on the Island in Grasmere Lake, 
‘in Westmoreland, 


YE scenes, that around me disclose 

Abodes of fe were and health, 

O give tv my heart that repose, 

Tt eS sought *midst the tumults of wealth. 
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As.I gaze.on the hills thas:surround 

And shelter from tempests the vale, 

I listen with joy to the sound, 

That rides on the spring-breathing gale. 
*Tis the sound of the bell that invites 

The neighbouring shepherds to pray’r, 

To thank with devotional rites 

The shepherd of all for. his. care. 


For ’tis He who their flocks will preserve 
On the hills from the bleak snow and rain, 
And does not his kindness deserve 

The tribute of gratitude’s strain? 


Swect Lake, in whose crystalline breast 
This Island reposes her form, 

May thou’be thus ever at rest, 

Nor move to the turbulent storm: 


And wilt thou afford me, green Isle, 

An abode of contentment and health, 

A refuge from sorrow and toil 

I have sought ’midst the tumult of wealth? 7 
F.D.A. 


ee cee 
, For the Athenaeum. 


THE inclosed copy of verses is written by John Jackson, 2 
very young man, the son of a poor collier, now residing at a small 
cottage in a valley, near Macclesfield, in Cheshire... His first and 
second productions were inserted in the Monthly Repository for Sep- 
tember last. ‘¢ An Address to Time,”’ and a few other poems, which 
would not disgrace the genius of Burns, have been printed, under the 
care of Mr. Molineux, author of an Introduction ‘to Byton’sShort- 
hand, and other useful works; and should you be disposed to give the 
inclosed ‘stanzas a place in the Athenzeum, you will:céntribute to the 
encouragement of this ingenious youth, and confer an obligation gn 
many of your readers, as well as on your humble servant, 


"J. NIGHTINGALE. 


Sir, 


Fleet-street, April 8, 1807. 


' TO A REDBREAST, 
On turning one out afler a storm in February. 


MY little friend, and wilt thou leave me? 
And was that flutter to be free? 
Then thou shalt go! yet much twill grieve me, 
To part with such a guest as thee. - we 
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The snow was.deep, the storms were scowling, 
-And all around was bleak and drear ; 

Thy native forest hoarsely howling, 
Fill’d then thy little breast with fear. 


I heard thee chaunt thy plaintive ditty, 
‘ It told a wild, a heavy tale; 
I heard it, and I heard with pity, 
And screen’d thee from the wintry gale. 


But now the drifted snows are melting, 
The cottage has no charms for thee ; 
Thou now forget’st the winter’s pelting, 

And fondly wishest to be free. 


Perhaps in yonder forest mourning, 
In some sequester’d lonely dell, 
Thy lover waits for thy returning; 
Go then, my Robin !—fare thee well. 


Like thee, my sylvan shades foregoing, 

’ The blast of poverty I’d shun; 

Yet still the ways of guilt unknowing, 
I too my harmless course would run. 


The whelming storm of want blown over, 
Each varied charm should then be mine; 
Again I'd be the woodland rover, 
And join my rustic song to thine. J.J; 


Harrop-Wood, March 31, 1807. 
ee 


EPITAPH FOR OPIE. 


The forms which Nature doom’d to fail, 
Thy stronger hand would bid endure— 
The hour of her revenge is come— 

Still thy creations shall prevail, 

To thee an equal date insure, 
And save thee from Oblivion’s tomb. 
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Mr. Pinkerton, whose celebrity as a stands at present unrivalled, 
beara ance eco 
wi subj his late a f 

Travels, forming a csauplete history of the origin and of font J by 
sea and land from the earliest ages to the present time. narratives of the 
traveller and the navigator have ever been found to hold out the highest at- 
Wagtions to every class:and description of readers. The eagerness with poco 
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works of this deseription have been sought, has led at different periods to the 
compilation of collections in some measure resembling that which is now under 
our consideration. A bare enumeration of the princ:pal of: these would form 
an extensive catalogue. The first, was published by Care, at Basel, in the 
early part of the sixteenth century. Since that time many of real importance 
have appeared, and some of them have aspired to the character of general his- 
tories of this department of literature. ‘The French Histoire Generale des 
Voyages, by the Abbé Prevost, is well known, and its merit ‘universally ac- 
knowledged. But this, it ought to be observed, is little more than a transla- 
tion of the general collection of voyages and travels published in London in 
1745, by Thomas Astley. The Abbé Prevost added some matter to it, and 
improved the arrangement of the original materials. His work extended to 
sixteen quarto volumes, the first of which was published at Paris 1746. La 
Harpe afterwards attempted a popular abridgment of this work, but did not 
succeed in making his labours as useful as his ss sate might have enabled him. 
Many other similar collections have appeared in Germany and in Spain, as well 
as in France and Great Britain; but it may be observed of all of them, without 
any exception, that though frequently rich in materials, they have been lament- 
ably defective in the arrangement, and too indiscriminate in their choice and 
selection of documents. The pleasure of perusal has been by such means 
greatly impaired ; and the trouble.of wading through such’ masses of incongru- 
ous matter has rendered the advantages of the information contained in them in 
many instances not worth the labour and fatigue of the attainment. * In the new 
work which we have now the pleasure to announce as in preparation, every 
exertion of industry and taste will, we are assured, be employed to combine 
all the advantages of amusement and utility which can be united in any one 
publication upon the subject. It is not intended merely to reprint the narra- 
tives which have already appeared, nor to adhere to the strict cl i 
order of thé occurrences which they detail; but in most cases to class the sub- 
jects and consolidate the materials of different writers, so as to exhibit at one 
view all that is interesting or important in their several publications, and to 
present the reader with a regular, succinct, and separate history of the progress 
of discovery in every great division of the globe. It is proposed, however, that 
the utmost care shall be taken not to destroy or weaken the interest which in a 
greater or less degree must always belong to the narrative of the v him- 
self, by using, where it can be done with advantage, the language of the origi- 
nal authority. The first in the order of the divisions of this work, as most in- 
teresting to the great body of readers, will be Europe, comprising every thing 
valuable that has ever appeared in the form of voyages or travels relating to 
this portion of the earth; and, in the subsequent parts, the order of arrange- 
ment which Mr. Pinkerton has pursued in his great geographical work will be 
adopted. It is calculated that the work will be completed in ten or twelve 
volumes in quarto, which will be embellished with well executed prints, and a 
few of such maps and plans as may be desirable to supply the reader with an 
immediate view of the places under his consideration. Such is in the 
plan of this work, and it must be confessed that the execution)of it could not 
have been entrusted to an editor better qualified for the undertaking. There 
are few works of consequence connected with the subject which Mr. Pinkerton 
must not already, from the extent of his geographical inquiries, have had occa- 
sion to consult, or of which he must not have learned the character and the 
value. The libraries of this kingdom he has carefully explored; and it is 
known, that duriag the late interval of peace, he mined the libra- 
ries of i with = view of adding every attainable information to the new 
edition of his geography, which has since appeared. . With such qualifications, 
supported by indefatigable literary Seaton’ ore may expect from his hands a 
work of the most instructive and amusing descrip 

Nicholas Carlisle, Esq. Secretary of the Society. of. Antiqnaries, has just sent 
to the press a work of great and general tttility, to be entified a ‘Topographical 
Dictionary of England. It is to contain an accurate delineation of each coun-; 
ty, as subdivided into hundreds, lathes, wapentakes, &c,;.an account of he 
population of each parish and township, as estimated in th 


e re srder 
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erder of the government in 1801; and a statement of the parochial assessments 
according to the returns made to parliament in 1803. An account will likewise 
be given in it of ectlesiastical benefices, stating who the patrons of them 
the value at which they aré set down in the Kirip’s books ; to this part will 
be added an account, curious as it is desirable, of the tutelary Saint of each 
church. Besides these topics, it will include a vast variety of other ! 
post towns, markets, fairs, corporations, free schools, 


houses, members of parliament, rah Remco. &e. &e.. 


and religious 
The whole of the materials, which have been collect 


t lal and 
pains from the most authentic sources, will, for the eonveahenel ana ome 


consultation, be arranged in alphabetical order. 

A mew Leese ene enn te the public under the title 
of Encyc ia of fact The editors propose, wherever it is pos- 
sible, to obtain the aecoutt of every manufacture from the manufacturers 
prea rn Where Leometn tre od be done, they intend sad obtain their intelii- 
gence ‘isitation, or such other means as may appear suited to particulat 
cases. i A accounts thus obtained, are to be submitted to the observations of 
the first practical and scientific Chemists, orto the most distinguished artists, as 
the subject require. It is meant to trace raw material from its 
until it be delivered into the hands of the \ én. The various modes of 
its fabrication will be developed. The improvements each art has received 
will be pointed out, and the history and progress of these improvements will 
be detailed ; with ‘hints for their farther extension and simplification. The 
Editors profess to have opportunities of knowing, and pointing out, in what 
places oF the United jom metals and other useful minerals have been dis- 
covered ; which of these are worked, and what yet lie untouched by man. 
Wool, and the history of the various breeds of sheep, so far as relates to that 
article, are to come under their attention. ‘The foreign articles of importation 
for manufactures are to be elucidated, and Tables of Customs, Excise, Draw- 
backs, and Bounties, given. It is supposed that the undertaking will be com- 
pleted in eight or ten volumes octavo. The Bo ker intend to publish a 
Part every two months, containing six sheets of letter-press, with a sufficient 
number of Plates to illustrate the different subjects, making a volume annually. 
The first Part is expected to in about three months. An alphabetical 
order of arrangement will not followed, but the work will receive all the 
convenience of that mode, by an Index to each volume and a general Index to 

le. 

Proposals have been issued for publishing by subscription, a History of the 
County of i by Samuel Rush Meyrick, A. B. of Queen's College, Ox- 
ford, which be illustrated with 18 plates, from drawings made on the spot by 
the author, and engraved by the most celebrated artists iu this country. The 
work will make one large Volume in quarto. Ppa : 

Proposals have been issued for publishing by subscription a Print, from a 
beautiful cabinet Picture, painted from the subject of the Procession of Chau- 
cer’s Pilgrims to Canterbury. By Thomas Stothard, Esq. R.A. to be engraved 
inthe line manner, ‘by Mr. William Bromley, in an exquisitely delicate and 
finished style. The scene of the Picture is laid in that part of the road to Can- 
‘terbury which commands a view of thie Dulwieh hilis—the time, a beautiful 
and serene April morning, The interest of the Procession is considerably 
heightened by the cheerfulness of the accompanying landscape. The Pilgrims 
are grouped with a decorum suited to their respective characters, and in the 
order in which we may suppose Chaucer himself: to have seen them, headed by 
the Miller, playing upon his pipe, under the guidance of Hi: Baillie, the 
Host ; who, as Master of the Ceremonies, is represented on horseback, standing 
in his stirrups, in the act of commanding attention to the proposal he is about 
to make of Sraing lots to determine which of the company shail tell the first 
Tale. Near to him isa line of five characters—the Knight ; his Son, the Young 
Squire; the Franklin, or Country Gentleman; the Serjeant at Law, the Mer- 
chant, and the Doctor of Physic. TheSquire is mounted on a white Horse 
near the Knight, and betwixt these t gures is seen the Reve. Close be- 
hind the Squire,-his Yoeman advances, habited in green. The front = 
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the Monk and the Friar; er, dre blue, 
‘his friend the Sompnour, in white. The last groupe of this, motley Cavalcade 
is composed of the Goldsmith, the Weaver, the Dyer, and the ' Mer- 
chant, all citizens of London, attended by Cook ; with. these: jolly Pil- 
gtims the procession closes. The costume red wi ic 
fidelity from the best authorities ; from the British Museum, and other public 
depositories of rare MSS, ; from monumental Remains ; from the authority of 
Chaucer himself; and from ancient illuminated manuscripts, painted in_his 
time, which serve to-corroberate the Poet's testimony, and to sanction his claim 
to our admiration of his accuracy of description. The assemblage of .charac- 
ters, and materials, is copious and varied beyond example. The character, of 
each individual is attended to in person.and ph: 

in dress, . The great variety of horses which the subject : 
number—are not more splendidly introduced, or discriminated with more vigour 
and precision of character, by the Poet than the Painter. The. well known 
talents of she, Rieter san Ss ver of thie: Places eran se: rene 
highly deserving of the patronage of all lovers o arts. . 

A iewrens improved Edition of Mrs. Le Rosy's pleasing Novel, entitled, 
Village Anecdotes, will be published this month. 

Mr. Elton has nearly completed a poetical translation of Hesiod, with Disser- 
tations and copious Notes. 2 

A work, entituled, Politics Soars. Sidus ; or, Adieu to Ministers 
and Members of Parliament, i with characteristic Sketches, by a 
late Member, will soon be in foolscap octavo. sh . 

_ Anew Edition of Robert Fergusson’s Poems, handsomely printed, 8vo. with a 
true account of his Life and Writings, will shortly appear. : 

Gabriel Forrester, or the Deserted Son, a Novel, by Lathy, 4 vol. 12mo. is 
nearly ready for publication. , i 

Griffith Abbey, a Tale, by Mrs. Matthews, 2 vols. 12mo. will appear in the 
course of a month. : 

In the course of the ensuing month will be published, in 3 vols. 12mo. Let- 
tas fame England, by Don ‘Manuel Alvarez Espriella, translated from the 

panish. , 

The Fifth Volume of the Annual Review, for 1806, is nearly ready for 
publication, 4 

Mr. Coleridge has sent two new volumes of. Poems to the press, which will 
shortly make their appearance, : 

A new edition of the Letters from the Mountains, in 3 volumes 12mo. if 
nearly aig 

_ Anew Weekly Paper, to be continued every Saturday, is about to be pub- 
lished under the title of The Farmer's Journal, aud. Manufacwurer’s aud Trad- 
er’s Register, i 
. A narrative of the flight and escape of Mrs. Spencer Smith, will shortly be 
ee oer it is written by the Marquis de Salvo who accompanied her to 
‘ 4 . 

Major General Grant has announced the discovery of the longitude, bya 
mathematical instrument which shews the rate of a ship's sailing, i y 
with the greatest accuracy, This instrument is connected with others which 
point out the rate of the ship, her latitude and longitude in direct or oblique 
Sailing. Letty 
Dr. Charles Fothergill is preparing for publication an Account of the 
Northern Isles, including the Orcadés, Shetland, Fair Isle, aud Fulda; com- 
prehending the natural history, antiquities, agriculture, &c. &c. It will be 
accompanied with maps and engravings. we D 

Te 
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Dr. Jarrold, of Manchester, author of Dissertations on Man, &¢. has in the 
press Dissertations on the Werth andi Célouy of the Patvon 6f Men, 4to. 

A work will shortly appear, under the title of Oxontana; it is written by a 
member of the University, and will consist of Anecdotes relative to the Col- 
leges, &¢. and Accounts of celebrated Members, Professors, &c. 

A second part of the Collection of the Ancient Music of Ireland has been an- 
nounced as ready for publication. : : 

The following Novels are in the owen and will shortly appear: 

vi baie beeaiber wae oi House, altered from the French of Ducray Dumenil, 
rs. 3 vo 

The Bandit’s Bride, by the author of Montbrasil Abbey, 4 vols. 

Alvondown Vicarage, 2 vols. © ~ 

Philip Stanley, by C. B. Browne, 2 vols. hg 

A Peep at our Ancestors,-by Heurietta Rouviere, 4 vols, 

Miss Sophia Francis, author of Cofstance de Lindensdorf, and Vivonio, has 
just put to press a Romance, entitled, The Nun of Misericordia, in 4 vols. . 

The Rev. Mr. Kidd, of Trinity Cambri has announced his inten- 
tion of publishing a new edition of the Iliad and Odyssey of Homer, with some 
alterations in the text, particularly the insertion of the digemma, agreeably to 
the opinion of Bentley ; together with a variety of copious notes and illustra- 
tions, selected with great = from the most celebrated editions and manu- 
scripts which are extant. work will extend to five volumes in octavo. 

‘ox’s Martyrs is now printing in octavo, with historical netes and illustrations, 
by the Rev. J. Milner. oe ; 

i and Henley will shortly publish an octavo édition of Jortins’s Life 
0 mus, ; 

The Curators of the Clarendon press have lately published a Catalogue of 
the D'Orville MSS and Books, with manuscript notes, now in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford. 

M. de Krusenstern, who has lately returned from < voyage round the world, 
is preparing for publication an account of his observations, &c. with the assist- 
ance of a committee of the Imperial Academy of Sciences. 

The Rev. G. 8. Faber is preparing for the press a work on the Restoration of 
Israel and the Destruetion of Antichrist. - 

The Rev. Mr. Hewlett will shortly publish a third volame of Sermons. 

Dr. Clarke, of Cambridge, has issued proposals for publishing by subscription 
aCollection of Twelve Glees, ' 

An Account of the Black Empire of Hayti by a Gentleman well acquainted 
with West India affairs, is in < 

A second edition of the Memorabilia of Perth, to which are added several 
curious papers from the collection of the Antiquarian Society, is in a state of 
considerable forwardness. : 

Mr. T. Harral will shortly publish in one volume octavo, a Popular View of 
Europe, historical and poiitical, in the spring of 1807, comprisin; biographical 
sketches of its respective sovereigns, im a series of letters. ' 

The following works have lately been published at New York: An Experi- 
mental Inquiry into the Chemical and Medical Properties of the Statice Lemo- 
— of Linneus, by Valentine Mott, President of the American Aisculapian 

ciety. 

A Ceenlewe of Plants ¢ontained in the Botanic Garden at Elgin, in the vici- 
nity of New York, established in 1801 by David Hosack, M. D. Professor of 
Botany and Materia Medica in Columbia college, and F. L. S. London. 

The Catechism of the Protestant Episcopal Chureh in the United States of 
America. To which is amexed a Catechism, designed as an explanation and 
enlargement of the Church Catechism; recommended by the Bishop and 
Clergy of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the State of New York. ‘ 

_ Col. Trunibull, of New. York, has issued proposals for publishing by subscrip- 
tion, early next-sumimer, two small prints, one representing the Death of Gen. 
Warren, at the Battle of Bunker’s Hill; the other, the Death’ of Gen. Mont- 
gomery, at the Attack of Quebec. ' ; ' 

Vou. I, 3X Mr. 
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Mr. Francis Burke, a student in Dublin University, has lately discovered an 
algebraical proof of Sir Isaac Newton's Binomial Theorem, and has been ho- 
nouréd witha distinguished premium by the Board of Trinity-college. 

Mr. Dibdin is preparing for the press a periodical work, in six parts, called 
the Musical Mentor, or St. Cecilia at School; consisting of a series of short and 
simple essays and songs, calculated, in their general operation, progressively to 
assist the musical education of young ladies at boarding-schools, The first part 
will appear about the end of May. ; 

Dr. Hamiiton, of Bury St. Edmunds, will-shortly publish Observations on the 
Welty and Administration of Digitalis in Hydrothorax and Consumption. 

r. Halfpenny, of York, proposes to publish, in a large quarto volume, 
Fragmenta Vetusta, or Remains of the-Ancien®Buildings in York. 

Mr. Bewick, of Newcastle, is engaged on a series of engravings of British 
Vegetables useful in diet, medicine, and the arts. . The descriptions of them to 
be written by Dr, R. J. Thornton, Ps 

FE. B, Sugden, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, is engaged in a PracticaiTreatise of 
Powers. ; 

Mr. R. Shurlock, of Farnham, has in the press. a volume of Sermons and 
Letters of the late Rev. W. A. Gunn, curate of St. Mary, Woolnoth. 

. The Rev. T. Watsou will shortly publish a Body of Divinity, in two oetavo 
volumes, 

Proposals have been issued-for publishing by subscription, in 4to, a Set of 
Views, illustrative of Mr. Waiter Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel. The work 
will consist of twelve Views on the rivers Borthwick, Ettrick, Yarrow, Teviot, 
and Tweed. To be engraved by James Heath, R. A. from Drawings taken on 
the spot, by J.C. Schetky of Oxford, with Anecdotes and descriptions by Mr. 
Scott; to be accompanied with historical Vignettes, ; 

_Mr. Orme of Bond-street, will publish in the course of the present month an 
Essay on Transparencies, in one large volume, in quarto, with twenty plates. 

The same gentleman. is preparing for publication an octavo edition of Cap- 
tain Williamson's splendid work, the Indian Sportsman, or Description. of the 
Wild Sports of the East, ; 

‘Next month will be published, in two editions (fine and common) a new 
work, entitled, ‘* Christian Classics,” containing Selections from the best moral 
and religious writers. oe figs 

, Thé new edition of Pope's Works, by the. Rev. W. Lisle Bowles, . will be 
published in a few weeks. This edition is not only enlarged by a series of 
notes and illustrations by the editor and other learned friends, but by a vo- 
lume of Letters between Pope and his Correspondents, never before published, 
and which have been supplied from the library of a Noble Marquis. ‘There are 
also a considerable number of Portraits, not hitherto engraven, of Pope's il- 
lustrious friends, which will form a valuable addition to the English Series. 
The whole is comprised in ten volumes octavo, with an additional volume in 
4to. and another in 8vo. to suit Ruffhead’s and Warton’s editions. 

We understand that a work of considerable importance, and aiming-at no- 
thing less than a total change in the study and practice of Eloquence, is now 
preparing for the press. It traces the revolutions of Oratory, and the causes 
of its progress or decline in different countries, with a view of making the col- 
lected evidence of past times the test of the proposed plan of academical im- 
provement. The theory is certainly plausible, and is illustrated bya great 

Variety of the most admired specimens of popular, parliamentary, and judicial 
eloquence. It is to be entitled The Britisu Cicero, and we hope it may be 
found worthy of its title and its attempt. 

-In the present reign of taste for the Drama, it may not be uninteresting to 
_ ‘Wrany persons, to learn, that a new and greatly enlarged edition of the Bro- 

_ @RaPHia Dramatica, “ or Companion to the Play-house,” is in preparation ; 
containing Historical and Critical Memoirs, and Original Anecdotes, of Dra- 
matic Writers, from the commencement of eur theatrical exhibitions; among 
whom are some of the most celebrated Actors: also, an Alphabetical Account 
of their works, the dates when printed, and occasional observations - their 
i erits ; 
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Merits: together with an introductory view of the Rise and Progress of the 
British Stage. The last edition of this very entertaining work was executed 
(though ausnymonsly) by the late Mr. Isaac REED, the well-known and able 
commentater on S| » who had made considerable progress in preparing 
an improved edition, which should bring the work down to the present day. 
Some time, however, previous to his death, feeling infirmity fast ching, 
and a consequent unwillingness to-continue a labour which ired close ap- 
lication, Mi. Reed, on an offer of liberal terms, gave up his materials to Messrs. 
anc Co, with an earnest wish, that they might prevail on Mr. STEPHEN 
Jones, to undertake the completion of his plan ; than, whom, he observed, he 
knew no one more competent. On Mr, Reed’s intimating his wish to Mr, 
Jones, the latter consented to undertake the task. The work at present is two 
volumes ovo. ‘The great accession of plays that have been acted, or written 
without being performed, within the last twenty-five and the great mass 
of other valuable additional matter, which Mr. Jones Lis heen able to procure, 
will add a third volume to. the intended edition. 

Mr. Barrow, F..R. S. author of Travels in China, &c. ‘will publish in the 

course of the present month, in two volumes 4to. with a Portrait, some account 
¢ - Public Life, and a Selection from the unpublished writings, of the Earl 
of Macartney... _” 
An Historscal Essay on the Life of the Great Condé, written by his Serene 
Highness the Prince of Condé, his descendant in the fourth degree, now ia 
England, translated fromthe original manuscript found at Chantilly, and pub- 
lished at Paris, is now in the press, afid-~ will a ‘shortly published in one vo- 
lume octavo. . 

The following account of a conversation between Napoleon and Dr. Er- 
hard, rector of the University of Leipzig, has been published in the German 
Gazettes. “ I had imagined (says the Doctor) that Napoleon, surrounded by 
his generals, would give us a.cold reception, and after a few words would dis- 
miss us. I was much mistaken, — apprized by some persons who knew 
him that he hated complaints, I had, however, prepared something flattering 
by way of address. Conducted by an Adjutant, we entered bis chamber, where 
he was alone, He approached us with a tranquil air, and informed himself who 
‘we were: the manner in whieh he asked this question instantly dissipated our 
fears of a humiliating treatment. On presenting to him M. Prasse, professor 
extraordinary of mathematics at Leipzig, I added that he was one of the best 
pupils of professor Kindeburg. ‘The Emperor immediately entered upon the 
nature ak advantages of Kindeburg’s mode of caleulation, and appeared much 
‘pleased with the manner in which M. Prasse spoke of it, and the freedom with 
which he answered some of his objections, His Majesty then addressing him- 
self to me, observed, that our University enjeyed the honour of having pro- 
duced the immortal Leibnitz, of whom he spoke with a warmth, which shewed 
that he placed him above Newton. He proceeded, “ Does Kant's philosophy 
reign also at your university?” Sire, I replied, we have never granted an ex- 
elusive privilege to any sect of philosophy. “ But Kant is already out of 
fashion, who is predominant at present?” He has had several successors who 
have tried to.supplant him; and perhaps the newest system, or the newest 
phraseology, is.on the point of falling. As to us, we conceive, that it is our 
duty to form young men for the service of humanity and the state, rather than 
to make them.dreamers and simpletovs. A sublime mind rises to speculation 
of itself, and not by poring over the systems of professors’ who wish to make 
themselves remarkable, All our efforts are directed against the tyranny of the 
sectarian spirit.” ‘“ In this you are very right, (réplied the Emperor) and I am 
of the same opinion,” . He. then spoke of Gall, and‘made some very just and 
acute remarks on his system. * I question,” said-he, “ whether nature, in her 
works, operates so rudely that Gall.can be able to penetrate her intentions. I 
have not been satisfied with his explanations relative to the motion of the brain, 
J esteem the spirit of observation, but I am no friend to ambulatory courses of 
hip which are incompatible with the dignity of science.” ‘The Emperor 

hen asked me particulars concerning the foundation of our university. He 
i B is praised 
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praised the Elector for converting monasteries into scientific institutions ; and 
warmly recommended to us the care of such institutions, which often produce 
great men, He was astonished at the great number of the German universities, 
-and the smallness of their resources. ‘ I love (said he) grand establishments, 
which at the same time are grand in their effects.” He highly extolled those 
of Paris, Bologna, and Milan, where (according to his expression) the Muses 
inhabit palaces, into which we enter with emotions of respect, ‘* Governments 
(said eh engiet publicly to testify their esteem for the sciences, in order to 
render them respectable to the people,” When I observed that the number of 
students had been diminished during the war, he answered, ‘¢ They have been 
frightened, we must restore their confidence.” 

A curious circumstance relative to the erection of an imperial house, is the 
solemn mass at the cathedral of Montpellier, for the repose of the soul of the 
father of Napoleon Bonaparte, performed on the 29th of February. This father 
ofa new dynasty died twenty-two years ago, and this is the first anniversary of 
his death thus celebrated, which is doubtless to be continued, 

The artists and amateurs of Paris are flocking to the work-shop of Dejoux, 
in the Louvre, to see his colossal model of the statue of General Dessaix, dé- 
signed to be cast in bronze, and placed on the pedestal in the Place des Vic- 
toires. It is universally {rized to be the master-piece of this sculptor, who is 
— his 70th year, and yet appears to retain all the yigour and spirit of 
you' 


2 
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AGRICULTURE AND COMMERCE. 
AN Essay on the Theory of Money and Principles of Commerce, By John 
Wheatley, vol. 1. 4to. 25s, boards.” = ~ Witittes ae a 
alte  ‘Fing Arts, 
The Architectural Antiquities of Great Britain: displaying a Series of 
Select Engravings, representing the most beautiful, curious, and interesting 
Ancient Edifices of tas Country, with a Historical and Descriptive Account 


of each Subject ; also a copious Index to the same. By John Britton, F.S.A, 
Apart 8, 4to. 10s, 6d. large paper, 16s. he 9 


Daniel’s Rural Sports, 3 Vols. 8vo, 51, 5s. boards, and in 3 Vols, 4to, 
71. 17s. 6d. boards. A New Edition, with considerable Additions and Im- 
provements, : 


An Essay on the Colouring, or of Painting Landscapes in Water Colours, 
By J. H. Clarke, Imperial Ato. il.is. - ~_ or 4 ; 
‘BIOGRAPRY, 

An Account of the Life and Writings of Hugh Blair, D.D. F.R.S, one of the 
Ministers of the High Church, and Professor of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres in 
the University of Edinburgh. By the late John Hill, LL.D. Professor of 


Humanity in the University, and Fell 7 i h. 
pong, A ty, Fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburg 


An Account of the Life and Writin f David . By Thomas 

tine tae ee ee 
The Last Years of the Reign and Life of Louis XVI. By Francois Hue, 

one of the Officers of the King’s Chamber, named by that Monarch after the 


‘Tenth of August, 1792, to the Hon inui i i R 
Family. One its, 64 doa ng our of continuing with him and the Royal 


CHEMISTRY. 


Dialogues in Chemistry, intended for the Instruction and Entertainment of 
Young People : in which the first Principles of that Science are fully explained. 
To which are added Questions, and other Exercises, for the Examination of 
Pupils. By the Rev. J. Joyce, Author of Scientific Dialogues, in Six Volumes, 
to which the above is a Sequel. 2 vols, 18mo. 7s. half bound, 


Ancient 
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EDUCATION. 


potinet Tistors for the Use of Schools ; exhibiting a summary View of the 
Rise, Progress, Revolutions, Decline and Fall of the various Nations of Anti- 
quity, from the earliest Records of Time to the Fall of the Roman Empire, 
illustrated by a Map. By the Rev. John Robinson, 12mo. 6s. bound. 

Dictionnaire Universel des Synonymes de la Langue Francoise, Par. M, 
L’Abbé de Levizac. 12mo. 6s. boards, 

The Tutor’s Assistant in Natural and Experimental Philosophy, and Pupil’s 
Manual: containing a complete Set of Questions, and other Exercises, for the 
Examination of Pupils, in the Six Volumes of the Scientifie Dialogues. To 
which is added, a Compendium of the principal Facts under each Department 
of Science. Published at the request of many persons engaged in the Educa- 
‘tion of the Young. By the Rev, J. Joyce, Author of Scientific Dialogues, 
18mo. 2s. half bound, 

The Elements of English Grammar, with a concise View of the principal 
Figures of Rhetoric. By G.N, Usher. 6ti Edition, is. 6d. ‘ 
‘“Mathurini Corderii Colloquia Selecta: or, Select Colloquies of Mathuria 
Cordier. 16th Edition, By Samuel Loggon, A.M. is, 6d, bound. 

The Art of Rhetoric made Easy: or, the Elements of Oratory ; compre- 
hending the Principles of that excellent Art, supported by the Authority of the 
most accurate Orators and Rhetoricians, both ancient and modern, &c. “B 
John Holmes, formerly master of the grammar-sehool in Holt, Norfolk, A 
new edition, corrected and improved by Dr. Moore, 12mo. 2s. 6d. bound, 

The Student’s Companion; or.a Summary of General saewstigs ; compre. 
hending Geography, atural History, Astronomy, Chronology, History, Bio- 
graphy, Commerce, Belles Lettres, History of Literature, Theology, and 
Politics, illustrated by Engravings, By John Sabine, 12mo. 7s. boards, 

Geochronology of Europe, 8vo. calf lettered, 10s, 6d. epee 

Histoire Sacrée, 2 vols. 9s. half bound. 

Brewer's Juvenile Lavater, 4s. 6d. half bound. 

A New General Pronouncing Dictionary :—shewing at one view the Ortho- 
graphy, Explanation, Accentuation, and Pronunciation of all the purest and 
most approved terms in the English Language, according to the present _— 
tice of the most eminent Lexicographers and Orators. By William Enfield, 
M, A, author of “ Elements of Natural Philosophy,” &c. &c. 3s. 6d, boards. 


HISTORY, 

The Present State of Turkey ; or, a Description of the Political, Civil, and 
Religious Constitution, Government, and Laws of the Ottoman Empire ; the 
Finances, Military and Naval Establishments ; the State of Learning, and of 
the Liberal and Mechanical Arts; the manners and domestic economy of the 
Turks, and other subjects of the Grand Signor, &c, &e, together with the Geo- 
graphical, Politieal, and Civil State of the Principalities of Moldavia and 
Wallachia, From observations made during a residence of fifteen years in 
Constantinople and the Turkish Provinces. By Thomas Thornton, Esq 


LAWi> ~ 


_ Observations upon the proposed Referm in the Administration of Civil Justice 
im Scotland, By James Fergusson, Esq. Advocate, 8vo. 4s. sewed, 


MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


_ First Lines of the Practice of Surgery, illustrated by such plates as are essen- 
tial to the subject; being an elementary Work for Students, and a concise 
Book of Reference for Practitioners. By Samuel Cooper, 8vo. 12s. boards. 

An Epitome of the Diseases Incident to Children, foolscap 8vo, price 3s. 6d, 
boards. By William Heberden, M.D. F,R,S. 

A Popular Essay on the Disorder familiarly termed a Cold, in which the 
means of obviating the various causes, which are liable either remotely to con- 
tribute to the prometian of this complaint, or which more immediately excite 
it; together with the most effectual method of removing it when present ; are 
explained in a manner familiar to every capacity ; and to which reed a 
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Collection of approved Recéipts.and Observations on the most popular Reme- 
dies, principally desigued for the.use of families; &e, By E. L.-White, Sur- 
geou, &e. foolscap 8vo. 5s. boards. wag tink? ey ee 1 

The Edinburgh Medical. and Surgical: Journal, Number X; exhibiting a.con. 
cise view of the latest and most important discoveries in Medicine, Surgery, and 
Pharmacy.. 3s, a3 : . ; 

A View of the Nervous Temperament; being a practical enquiry into the 
increasing prevalence, preyention, and treatment of those diseases commonly 
called Nervous, Bilious, Stomach and Liver complaints; Indigestion, Low 
Spirits, Gout, kc. By Thomas Trotter, M.D. 8vo,.7s. boards, - 


MILITARY, 


General Observations upon the probable effects of any measures which have 
for their object the Increase of the’ Regular Army ; and w i 


the principles 
which should regulate the system for calling out the great bady of the people in. 


defence of the British Empire. 8vo. 2s, 6d, a 
Campagnes du Maréchal de Schomberg en Portugal, depuis Année 1662 
jusqu’en 1668. Par le Général Dumourjez. post Sye. 78, b : ‘ 
An Officer's Last Legacy to his Wife and Family ; being a complete collec-. 
tion of the Rules, Orders, Regulations, and Instructions, for obtaining the 
pension and allowances granted by government to the widows and orphans of 
all Officers dying in his Majesty’s Service, whether belon to the Army, 
Navy, Artillery, or Marines. Together with correct Tables of the Pensions, 
as increased from the 25th June, 1806 ; as also of the King’s Bounty to the 
widows, children, and relations of Officers killed in action or dying of their 
wounds : forms of the affidavits, and certificates, necessary for recejving the 
same, &c. 
: a ‘MISCELLANIES. 43 
Daniel's Evening Vision compared with History: in which is disclosed, 2 
Prophecy concerning Bonaparte. By the Author of La Revolution—A Vision, 
Printed at Paris. 8vo. 1s.’ 


Observations om the advantages and page ge 2 of making Tunnels under 
le 


Navigable Rivers ; particularly applic to the proposed: Tunnel under the 
Porth: with an Appendix, containing Reports, and Surveys and Opinions of 
Engineers, relative to this undertaking ; illustrated by a Section and a Map, 
By * Wad Millar, M.D, F.S.A.S, and William Vazie, Esq. 8vo. price 5s. 
sewed. 

‘The Young Lady’s Pocket Library ; or, Parental Monitor : containing; 1, 
Dr. Gregory's Father’s Legacy to his Daughters; 2, Lady Pennington’s Un- 
fortunate Mother's Advice to her Daughters; 3, Marchioness de Lambert's 
Advice of a Mother to her Daughter; 4. Moore’s Fables for the Female Sex, 
foolscap 8vo.. 6s. boards, 


A Speech, delivered at a Meeting of the Merchants’ Company of Edinburgh, . 


respecting the Police Act, on Monday, 10th February. 07. By John 
Borthwick Gilchrist, Esq, ELD, 2s.” ae i 

The Artist: a Series of Essays on Science and Art, written by men of 
eminent professional abilities, on topics relative to their respective studies, and 
by other Persons peculiarly conversant with those subjects, No. 1, 2, and 3, 
4to. 1s. each. Edited by Prince Hoare. Essay 1. Design of the Artist. 2, on 
Originality, Imitators, and Collectors, -3. on English Painters. 

Saunders’ Experimental Treatise on Swine, and the manner of their being 
kept. price is. 6d. ; 

A Letter addressed to Samuel Whitbread, Esq. M.P, in consequence of the 
unqualified approbation expressed by him in the House of Commons, of Mr. 
Lancaster's System of Education; the religious part of which is here shewn to 
be incompatible with the safety of the established church, and, in its tendency, 
subversive of Christianity itself. Including also some cursory observations on 
the claims of the Irish Romanists, as they affect the safety of the established 
church. By John Bowles, Esq. 8ve. 2s. 6d. 3 ; 

The Pleasures of Human Life: investigated cheerfully ; elucidated satirically ; 
promulgated explicitly ; and discussed philosophically. Ina Dozen Disserta- 
. tiong 
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tions on Male, Female, and Neuter Pleasures; intefspersed with various 
Anecdotes, and Pe by numerous Annotations, By Hilaris Benevolus 
and Co. Fellows of the “ London Literary Soeiety of Lusorists.” With five 
illustrative Etchings, and two Head Pieces. 2d editiony 1¢mo. 8s. . 

Stultifera Navis, or the Modern Ship of Fools, 1 vol. foolscap, price 8s. - 

The Director. A Lit and Scientific Journal, ‘published in Numbers, 
every Saturday, during the London Season, from-Janaary to June inciusive. 
Contents:—1. Essays. 1. Introductory. 2. On the causes that affected the 
progress of.painting in amtient and modern times. 3. Colossal statue of 
Achilles. 4. 5.°6. On the connexion between genius and pattonage, including 
an account of the Grecian artists. 7. Sketches of modern characters. 8. Life 
of Proctor, the Sculptor. 9. On the art of good living. 10, Further sketches 
of modern characters.. 11. On the Gaelic poems of Ireland; ° 14: On the 
Drama.—II. Bibliographiana. Account df rare and curious books, and history 
of the most celebrated book sales in this country, (with biographical notices 
of the collectors) from the close of the 17th ceaitury, to the year 1756.—To be 
continued to the present time.—III, Royal Institution. Analyses of the lec- 
tures ‘delivered there.—IV. British Gallery. Description of the ‘pictures exhi- 
bited for sale. : , 

General Reflections on the System of the Poor Laws, with a short view of 
Mr. Whitbread’s Bill, and comments on it. 8vo. 1s. 6d. - 

A Letter to Samuel Whitbread, M. P. on his proposed bill for the 
amen of the Poor Laws, by Rev. T. R. us, A, M. 8vo. 
is, : ‘ 

Thoughts on the Value to Great Britain, of Commerce in general; and on 
the Value and Importance of the Colonial Trade in particular. By Charles 
Bosanguet, Esq. 8vo. price 2s. 

Review of the Affairs of India, from 1798 to the re 1806 ; comprehending 
asummary.account of the principal transactions during that eventful period. 
8vo. price 3s,. 


Suggestions arising from the Abolition of the Slave Trade, for supplying the 


demands of the West India Colonies with agricultural Jabourers. By R. J. 
Farquharson, 8vo..._. : 

The Caledonian Musical Repository, a selection of esteemed Scottish 
Songs, with the Music, adapted for the voice, violin, and German flute, 12mo. 
3s. 6d. boards. ae ' . “t 

Aphorisms of Sir Philip Sidney ; with remarks by Miss Porter, 2 vols. 12ma, 
10s. 6d. boards. : 

The Picture of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in 1 vol. 12mo. price 5s, boards. 

A Plain Address to the People ef England ; in explanation of the secret 
causes oo occasioned the dismissal of his Majesty’s late, Ministers, 12mo. 
price 6d. “ J 
‘The Laughable Magazine ; or, Cabinet of Humour :—consisting of graphie 
illustrations of humourous Tales, new popular Songs, droll Epigrams, &c. in 


royal 4to. containing three highly-finished humourous vings, to be con- 
tinued every fortnight, ssuea a plain, or 2s. beaitifgly coleured. From 
original drawings by Sir Edmund Bunbury, W. M. Woodward, Esq. &c. and 
ee by Rowlandson and other eminent artists. 

Account of. the Navigation and Commerce of the Black Sea, collected 
from original sourees. By Charles Wilkinson, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Para‘ of an Anonymous Greek Writer, (hitherto published under 
the name of Andronicus Rhodins) on the Nicomachean: Ethics. of Aristotle. 
ae from the, Greek, by William Bridgman, F.L.S. royal 4to. 1L 11s. 6d. 

ar : 


i. NATURAL HISTORY. “ 
An Abridgment of Goldsmith’s Natural History of Beasts and Birds, inter- 
spersed with a variety of interesting Anecdotes ; intended asa companion to 
the ‘widgnents of Goldsmith’s Histories of Greece, Rome, and England. 12ma, 
om und. ; ¢ . be . . ese 
The History of Seventy-four of the most remarkable aud interesting oe i 
{iug i IFS 5. 
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Birds ; containing a popular view of their characters and habits ; accompanied 
by anecdotes, chiefly intended for the amusement and instruction of young 
persons: By the author of the History of British Domestic Quadrupeds. 
royal 12mo. 5s. half bound. 


NOVELS. 


Drelincourt and Rodalvi ; or; Memoirs of Two Noble Families ; a Novel. 
By Mrs. Byron, author of Anti-Delphine. 3 vols. 12mo0. 12s. boards. 

Mandeville Castle ; or, the Two Ellinors. 2 vols. 12mo. 7s. boards. 

The Discarded Son, or the Haunt of the Banditti. By Mrs. Roche, .author 
of the Children of the Abbey, &c. &c. in 5 vols. 12mo, 4: 7s. 6d, 
sewed. 


Constance de Lindensdorf, or the Force of Bigotry. By Sophia Francis,’ 


author of Vivonio. in 4 vols. 12mo. 18s. sewed. 

Laurette. By Mrs. Thomson, 3 vols. 12mo. 13s, 6d. sewed. 

Vesuvia, or Anglesea Manor ; by the author of Vallombrosa. in 3 vols. 12me. 
13s. 6d. sewed. | i 

Benevolent Monk; or, the Castle of Olalla, a Romance, 3 vols, 12mo- 
13s. 6d. boards, , 

Winter in Bath, 4 vols. 12mo0, 18s. boards. 

Season at Bath, 4 vols. 18s; boards, 

Summer at Brighton, 4 vols. 12mo. 20s. boards. 

Legends of a Nunnery, a Remance, in 4 vols. 12mo. 20s. boards. 

Infidel Mother, 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. boards. 


POETRY. 


The Exodiad. A Poem. Book I, II, I11, IV. By Richard Cumberland, 
Esq. and Sir James Bland Burges, bart. 4to. price 15s. boards. 

The Poetical Register, and Repository of Fugitive Poetry, for 1805, being 
the fifth volume of the Series ; comprising original, fugitive, and ancient poetry ; 
criticisms on the poetry of the year; with a catalogue ; poetical biography and 
miscellanies, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. , 

Saul, a Poem, in twe parts. By William Sotheby, Esq. 4to.18s. boards. 

The Mountain Bard ; consisting of Ballads and Songs, founded on facts and 
legendary Tales. By James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 


A Monody on the Death of the Right Hon. C. J. Fox. By Richard Payne © 


Knight, 8vo. price 1s. 

Verses addressed to the Archduke Charles, English, Latin, German, Italian, 
and French, 4to. 

Poems, by George Baker, Esq. 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. 

An Essay on Nature. By Henry Barwick, price 1s. 

Tableau de l'Histoiré Universelle, Jusqu’ a l'ere Chrétienne, En Vers Fran- 
ais, 8vo, 3s. 

Elijah’s Mantle, 12mo. 1s. 


POLITICS AND STATISTICS. 

Cursory Reflections on the Measures now in agitation in favour of the Roman 
Catholics of the United Kingdom. By a Loyal Irishman, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

wt State of the Case, in a Letter to Lords Grenville and Howick, 8v0« 
is. 6d. ; 

Remarks upon a Bill (as amended by the committee) for promoting and en- 
couraging Industry amongst the labouring Classes of the Community, and for 
the relief and regulation of the necessitous and criminal Poor. Price 1s. 6d. 


Some Thoughts on the present State of English Peasantry, written in con- . 


sequence of Mr, Whitbread’s motion in the House of Commons, February 19, 
eet relative to an amendment.ef the Poor Laws. By J. N. Brewer, 8vo. 
is, 6d. 

Letters addressed to Lord Grenville and Lord Howick, upon their removal 
from the Councils of the King, in consequence of their attempting the total 


Repeal of the Test Laws now in force, with respect to his Majesty’s army and - 


navy. By a Protestant, 8vo. is. Ties 
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Essay on Statistics, foolscap Svo. Price 2s. 6d. . 
RURAL IMPROVEMENT, 
Transactions of the Horticultural Society of London, Vol. I. Part I. 4te, 
Price 7s. 6d. 
TRANSLATIONS. 


‘Memoirs of John Lord de Joinville, Grand Seneschal of Champagne, written 
by himself, containing a part of the Life of Louis [X. King of France, 8 : 
$t. Louis, including an account ofthat King’s Expedition to Eeypt in the year 
1248, To which are added, the Notes and Dissertations of M. Du Cange on 
the above, together with the Dissertations of M. Le Baron de La Battie’on the 
Life of St. Louis, M, L’Evesque de la Ravaliere and M. Falconet, on the Assas- 
sins of Syria; from the “ Memoirs de P Academie de Belles Lettres et ——- 
tiones de France.” The whele translated by Thomas Johnes, Esq.M.P. In 
2 vol, 4to, illustrated by engravings, t vacant 

A short System of Comparative Anatomy, translated from the German of 
J. F. Blumenbach, professor of medicine in the university of Goettingen. By 
William Lawrence, fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons in London, and 
demonstrator of Anatomy at St, Bartholomew's Hospital: with numerous ad- 
bog Notes, and an introductory View of the classification of Avimals, by 

Translator ; 


The works of Francis Rabelais, translated from the French, with explanatory . 
Notes by Du Chat, Motteux, Ozell, and others, 4 vol, 12mo. 21s. boards, 
Ditto 4 vol. 8vo. 24s. boards, ‘ ; 
The works of Epictetus, translated from the original Greek. By the late 
Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, in 2 yols. 8vo. price 16s, boards, 
THEOLOGY. 


Popular Preaching recommended by the Conduct of Christ as a Teacher— 
a Sermon, preached to the Supporters of the Unitarian Fund in Parliament- 


court, Spitalfields, November 26, 1806. Published —— By Joshua 


Toulmin, D.D. To whichis added, the Report of the Committee of the Uni- 
tarian Fund, 12mo, is. ; 
A Second Defence of Revealed Religion ; in two Sermons preached in the 
1 Royal, St. James’s, By Richard Watson, D. D. Lord Bishop of Lan- 
, 8vo. price 3s. 
Lather Commen ary on St. Paul's Epistle to the Galatians, with Life, by 
the Rev. Erasmus Middleton, B. D, 8vo. 9s. boards. 
Lectures on Seripture Facts. By W.B. Collyer, 8vo. 12s. = 
The Life and Writings of Mr. Tanner, of Exeter, by Dr. Hawker, D,D. with 
Mr. T’s Portrait, 8vo. 5s. 
Transactions of the Missionary Society, No. 16, ts. 
> Dissertation on the Hebrew Roots, by sg he - 58. ase witit 
Yoyages in Portu Spain, Asia Minor, t, &e. from 1796 to ; 
with ah Tiehocea? By F. Collins, late Licerenant of the Dolphin (with 
aview of Valletta) 4s.6d, . 
erway) ihr. Rev. J, Brown, of Haddington, fourth edition, (hy his Son) 
mo, 3s. 6d. : 
Hawker’s Poor Man’s Commentary on 1st Kings. . < 
Essays to do Good, addressed to all Christians, whether in private or public 
a By Cotton Mather,D,D. Revised and improved by G. Burder, , 
0. 2s, 6d. 
‘ a Discipline and Youth admonished: two Sermons, by D. Tyreman, 
VO. 1s. 6d, 
Supplement to the Signs of the Times ; with an Answer to Mr. Faher. By 
J. Bicheno, A. M, 
Professor Franck’s Account of Glauca Hall; and Mr. Whitefield’s of the 
han-house, Georgi . , 
e Sennacherib of Modern Times; or, Bonaparte, an instrument in the 
hand of Divine Providence—a Sermon preached in the parish church of Han- 
well, Middlesex, on February 21, 1807, Doing the day appointed fora general 


fast. By the Rev, John Bond, A. M. 8vo. 13. 
Vou, I. 3¥ 
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A Sermon, preached on Wednesday February 25, 1607, the day appointed for 
a general Fast, and before H. M. Coldstream Regiment of Guards, and after- 
wards at Brompton Lodge, ‘before their Royal Highnesses the Dutchess, the 
Princess, and Prince William Frederick Duke of Gloucester. By the Rey. 
William Daking, L. L. B. F. S. A; 4to, priceds. 6d. 

Sermon, preached in the pangh ehurch of Richmond, Surrey, on the 8th 
‘March 1807, being the first Sunday, after, the erectien of. a marble Tablet by 
the. parishioners of Richmond; in memory of Thomas Wakefield, B.A. &« © 
By Edward Patterson, Mady fre. oa bitalt edt Dobiik som ‘ 

‘Talents Improved; or, the P nn taeOP 12m. 5s. boards... “pe 

Methodism condemned by. Methodist Preachers ; or a Vindication of the 
Doctrines contained in two Sermons on, Justification by Faith, and the Wit- 
ess of the Spirit. By Joseph Cooke, 12mo. price 4s. or $s. with the Sermons, 

oards, ENT tem , wage 

An Attempt to.display the original Evidences of Christianity in their géenuirie 
Simplicite. By N. Nisbet, AM 0, price 6s. boards. ...... =i 

An Antidote to the Miseries of Human Life, in. the History of the Widow 
Placid; and her Daughter Rachel,.12mo. 3s. 6d. boards. . “-phenmaga 

Hora Biblica, being'a connected Series of Notes on the. Text and Litera y 
History of the Bibles, or Sacred Books of the Jews and Christians, &c. part the 
2d, crown 8v0.-price 7s. boards. *, — . abha saat ; 

A connected Series of Notes on the chief Revolutions of the princi States 
which composed the Empire of Charlemagne, frem his coronation in,814 to ifs 
Dissolution in 1806, by Charles Butler, Esq. royal 8vo. price 15s. boards, 


TRAVELS. : 

Travels through the Canadas; containing a description of the Picturesque 
Scenery on some ofthe Rivers and Lakes ; with an account of the Productions, 
Commerce, and Inhabitants of those Provinces... To which is subjoined a.com, 
parative view of the manners and customs of several of the Indian Nations of 
North and South America. By George Heriot, Esq; Deputy Postmaster-gene- 
ral of British North America, &c. &¢. with 30 copperplates, engraved from 
original drawings, 4to. 21. 12s. 6d, boards. raft 

Travels in the year 1800, from Italy to England, through the Tyrol, Styria, 
Bohemia, Gallicia, Poland, and Russia, containing the particulars of the Libe- 
ration of Mrs.. Spencer Smith from the hands of the. French Police, and of her 
subsequent Plight through the countries above-mentioned, effectedand written 
by the Marquis de Salvo, Member of the Academy of Sciences and Literature 
of Turin, &c. foolscap 8vo. 6s. boards. 

A Sketch ofa Tour on the Continent. By James EdwardSmith, M.D. F.R.S. 
Member of the Academies of Turin, Upsal, Stockholm, Lund, Lisbon, Phila- 
delphia, the Imperial Academy Nature. Curiosorum, &c. &c. ident of the 
Limiean Society, 2d edition, 3 vol. 8vo. asus 

The Stranger in England ; or, Travels in Great Britain, from the German of 
Cot Goede, 3 vol. foolscape-8vo. 15s. boards. 

Oliservations on a Journey through Spain and Italy to Naples ; and thence 
to Smyrna and Constantinople. By Robert Semple, 2 vols. crown 8yvo, 10s, 6d. 
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Pressure Temp. s8aT. 5 
Leet | mas. min, | max, 4 om | Eyap. | Rain,&e 
‘New M. March” 9] NE 29. 93/29. 30}° 89°} 299 | > ==-g'} 
a. 10) NE —j 38}. 28 | .11 
a. NE j29. 93)30.20) 37 | 31 | .16. 
| 12) NE 430, 17/30. 13) <2 $4} .16], 
ds NE |30. 13/30. 06) 45 | 31 mY 
| a. 14] N_ |30. 06/29. 92} 39 |} 26 3] 
a. 15| NW /29. 98/29. 84) 40 | 18 7 
NW 29. 40/29. 33) 37 | 26 .| 
ilstQ. 5 . 2 | 28 14 1 
B} 62} 2 | .14 
+} 49°} 26 | .12 
b. 51} 31 9 
be 60 | 36 4 
54-] 31 | 215 
Full M. 43: ). 28 ae 
42 } 28 
c 44 | 33] .52 
a. 42 35 5 2 
a. 43 | 35 7 
a. 42 | 33 7 
a. 45 | 28 
LQ. a. 42 | 29 
a: 48 | 29 |. .2@2] 133 
April 48) 31 4 
a. 34 | 27 0 4 
42 | 22 |- 
45 | 23 | «13 
50 | 24 
. 50 | 24 | «14 
d. 57 | 34 
}29.°9 43.70|28. 80 
M. 29.94 M.36:28 °T.2.72, P:0.49. 








N. B. ‘The Notations comprised th each Line relate to a period ot 24 hours 
reckoned from 9 a.m on the day of the date. A dash denotes that the period 
somarked is to form a part of that allotted to the next observation. 
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a. Snow in very small quantities till the 3ist, when it was more plentiful, and 
followed by rain. On the 2d the trees and shrubs were much loaded all the 
forenoon, and it lay in the drifts several days. 

b, Lunar Halo. 

¢. About’8 p. m..a steady light in the N.W. probably Aurora Borealis; it 
disappeared gradually after a flash of lightng in the S.E. There were clouds 
in each quarter, but of no great density. Dies albo calculo notandus ! not, how- 
‘ever, on account of the weather, but for the accomplishment of a long deferred 
national act of justice. =" , 

d. A fine'springday. Bats begin their usual excursions in the twilight. Con- 
sidering that these animals pursue small insects by the sense of hearing alone, 
their agility is surprising; and the silent motion of their leathern wings is ad- 
mirably adapted to the purpose, 
RESULTS, 

Prevailing Winds between North and East, 
Mean elevation of Barometer - - 29.94 In, 
Mean Temperature - - - - - 36,28 
Evaporation - - - - = - - = 272 
RainandSnow - - - - - + - 0.49 


Character of the period dry, frosty, and cloudy, with a high degree of trans- 
parency in the lower air. ; 


Plaistow, 4th mo, 22d, 1807, L. H, 


SUMMARY OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 
In the Month of March, 1807. 


The Monthly Mean of the Thermometer is 37.11.—Highest 54° on the 22¢@ 
at noon.—- Lowest 24° en the morning of the Sth. 


The Monthly Mean of the Barometer 30.01.—Highest 30.75 on the morning 
of tlle 1st.— Lowest 29.05 on the 18th at noou, from which time to the 21st the 
Mercurial column was depressed to the elevation of 30.00. 

The Raiu failen this month, is .825, being only about one third of last month’s 
—Totai this year 6.260 inches; Hoarfrost on the mornings of the 2d, 12th, and 
26th-—The cange of tiie Wind this month hos been from W. to N.E. the prevail- 
ing one N.E.—The strongest Winds happened on the 8th, 9th, 18th, 19th, and 
= ine days in this month we have had snow, sometimes accompanied with 


Lonxar Hala, on the 20th, at 7 o'clock in the evening, rather dull; and at 1ia 
the morning of the 25th, another being very bright, but small. 


Manchester Lying-in Hospital, April 3d, THOS. HANSON. 
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INTELLIGENCE 


RELATIVE TO ARTS, MANUFACTURES, ke, 


Patent printing Apparatus of “Mr, Bramah, of Pimlico. From the Rep, 


Arts. Vol. 10. ’ ; 
- Mr, Bramah’s printing apparatus may be applied equally to co or 
pe-printing,. either for the composition of * o ei Ragieatina d figures 
en cotton or linen goods, 


It consists of a number of ——— disks of wood or metal, placed on 

a cylindrical iron axis, with a h at each end te confine them steadily in 
‘their places, but so as to permit them to move round the axis with as little 
shake as possible. ; ' 

When those disks are placed on the axle they must all be turned truly ‘of 
the same diameter, ‘so as to like one solid cylinder. ‘ 

If the apparatus is wan or printing bills, or other articles, in 
plate, then each disk must be of such a diameter as to allow the twen 
etters of the alphabet, the arithmetical characters, and the stops, to be en- 
graved in succession on its periphery: and twenty-six, or more, disks pr 
pared in this manner must be put on the axle: en in this situation, com 
disk is to be turned round, till the letter wanted on its surface ranges in a line 
with the letter, selected on the preeeding disk, and so on in succession, till 
an entire line is formed of the-words to be taken down ; the ink is then to be 
applied to this line in the usual way, and impressions of it are to be taken off 
bya press acting‘on the extremities of the axis; when this is done, another 
rete 9 set up, and the process to be repeated till the work wanted is 

‘ compleated, : 
process of type-printing is the same as that described, except that the 
letters are to be cut on the disks so as to ect in qa manner to resemble 

‘ype, instead of being engraved on them as before mentioned. 

or calico printing, the disks are to have sprigs, flowers, or other devices, 
ved, or cut on them in relievo ; and they are then not only capable of 
being varied as to their preneemet, in the same manner as described for the 
letters, but the places of the disks themselves may be also changed, which will 

produce very numerous combinations of the figures. 

The disks when arranged for this purpose are to be made tight by a screw- 
nut on the axis, and the impression to be taken by turning round the whole in 
contact with another cylinder, with the calico interposed in the manner usual 
for printing calicoes by cylinders, the colouring matter being first laid on in a 
manger particularly described by the Patentee, but which does not vary mate- 
tially from the method in common use for applying colour to printing —, 
only that when a variety of colours are wanted in a pattern, a succession 0 
the rollers composed. of disks, are to be spines to the piece, each having on 
it pod pe of the figures that are to be of the colour, which is to be applied 
to that cylinder. 

Mr, Seah concludes by mentioning that the same effect described may 
be produced by a number of flat sliders arranged in succession, each having 
the alphabet, or any other devices wanted, cut on its surface ; but says that 
he prefers the use oF the cylinders, 

i eee 


This printing apparatus is certainly very ingenious, but it is extremely doubtful 
if Pet ya oyna to any pasta advantage. It is obvious for book 
printing, there would be much more trouble and loss of time in arranging the 
letters on the disks, than in pntting together ty in the usual manner ; the 
operation of printing each line separately would be also very troublesome, and 
wasteful of time. 

The plan seems to have more advantage for calico printing; but here the 
Variation of the pattern, by changing the order of the figures across the piece 
would not produce so great an alteration in effect, as might be imagined; for 
till the ord er ofghe figures lengthways would be the same, as that in which they 
were 


\ 
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were cut on each disk separately ; and a sameness in the design would be ap- 
parent at a coup d’eil, though on examination an alteration of the order of the 
figures crossways could be proved to exist. 


Mr, Ez. Walker's optical Apparatus, called the Phantasmascope, 


Mr. Walker has ‘by this apparatus arranged matters in the. most convenient 
manner, for performing the very ancient experiment, (mentioned by Kircher, 
_in his Ars magna lucis et umbre, and by many other writers since his time,) of 
producing a phantom by a large concave mirror. _ . “ft 
In this apparatus a concave mirror fifteen inches in diameter, is placed at the 
extremity of a box about Wee feet tong the other end of the box has at i 
upper part a circular hole, of about half the diameter of the mirror, 
‘whieh the image is reflected outwards, and from its lower half a sort 
whose end next the mirror is taken off, moves forwards and. 
uired ; at the farther extremity of this drawer a i 
e moved lengthways in it by a strong wire. 
drawer; this sliding piece has an upright partition atta 
the drawer, in which is a circular aperture. about three inchi 
Wich & Painting 16 the image. desired to be seen, done on glass or 
paper, is placed ; behind this partition two short cap es are fixed, 
is partly reflected by a skreen placed a little way farther back, which prevent 
the image of the inside of the drawer from being thrown onthe SBF, Dn 
the top of the drawer a tin cover is fitted, to conceal the light ; anda lid rises 
upwards from hinges in front at the top of the hos which both cenceals the 
mitror, aud gives passage to the smoke of the candles. 
The image by this apparatus appears in the air about three or 49 
9 
pushing 


* 35 
Pes) Ceage 


before the front of the box; and, by drawing the slide forwa 
wire, seems to retire to a distance ; and is made to advance again | 
i” The effect of thin method of fi th differs 
ect.of this method of throwing forward an image into the air, differ 

from that which is used inthe exhinition of the Pantasmag ia, by its producing 
the phantom in a room well illuminated, the light of which rather increases the 
perfection of its appearance ; while the other can only be shewn to advan- 
ad ~ A tiful than nm ! ma a 

The phantom appears considerably more: beautiful than the image drawn on 
the glass ; in panting which, care must be taken that all the parts of eae 
surrounding the image be rendered perfectly opaque. ' . 

Representations of the moon, and the planets, have a very fine effect in ae 
Phantasmascope ; the images for them are made by punching holes through 
thick paper, and pasting it oyer rongh ground glass. a 

A pleasing appearance is also caused by putting a small painting or coloured 
print, in the place of the painting on glass, and placing the candles on the other 
‘side between it and the mirror. ° ¥ . 


Account of a Fire Escape, invented by the late Daniel Messiers, Esq. from « 
Paper, by B. M. Forster, Esq. Phil.’ Mag. No. 105. 


‘Phe simplicity of this contrivance, and the facility, and cheapness with 
which it may be put in execution, are considerable recommendations in its 
favour. It consists of along platted rope, with two strong straps, furnished 
with stout buckles, attached to it at one end, within about a foot of each other. 
The lower strap is intended to go round the upper part of both thighs, so as 
to form a kind of seat, and the upper strap is to bind round the bedy to prevent 
danger of falling off; a flat piece of beéch-wood is attached by anotlier strap 
to the upper belt, near its junction with the cord, in which wood five holes are 
perforated, four of which are placed in pairs, at equal distances from each 
other, and the fifth a little higher up; from the upper hole, and° from one ot 
the lower ones, slits are cut to the outside of the wooden piece ; the use of 
which is, that by running the rope through three or more of its perforations, a 
due degree of resistance may be made to its passage through them, to totes 


J 
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the descent sufficiently gradual. To support this apparatus a suispender of iron 
is well fastened to the upper part of the Sudow deine, or Some space near it 
within reach, which suspender consists of three rings in one plane, one of which 
is used'to attach it to its place, and the other two for the rope to slide through 
them, they being properly rounded inside for that purpose ; a roller is added to 
wind the rope on to prevent its entangling. 

Whe this Fire Esea ape is to be used, after passing the rope through the rings of 
the suspender, the person usitig it is to strap himself firmly to the rope in the mian- 
ner mentioned, and taking care that the cord runs properly through the perfe- 
rated wea ie then to get,out.of the window and gradually lower himself down 
by passing the rope through hiis hands. The use of having platted cord, is: to 
prevent the effect of twisting round, which common cord is apt to occasion, 

when but little used, The suspending iron may be fixed many dif- 
ferent ways besides that mentioned, It may likewise always remain on the 
cord, and a strong hook with a spring catch may be driven into the wall near 
the window, over which the upper ring of the suspeuder may be put, when it 
isto be used, All nails, or other, projections, liable to catch the person deseend- 
ing, should be carefully removed the wall under the window, when the 
hook or stispender is first fastened up. 

As young children cannot be got down by this apparatus, sacks about three 
feet deep, kept opén.at the top by a strong hoop, with a long rope fastened -to 
each, should: be provided, and kept in, the rooms where they sleep. Into these 
sacks the children may be put and lowered down out of the window safely; 
when requisite. F 

it would be an.improvement to the Fire Escape to have that part of it formed 
of brass or iron, which is directed to be made of wood, for the many perfora- 
tions:in the wood, must make it very liable to split, which might be the cause 
of a dangerous accident, 

Method of preserving Turnips, as Food for Cattle in Winter. Trans, Soc, Arts. 


It is the constant practice of farmers in the South-Hams, Devon, to take a 
crop of turnips. after they have broken up ley ground, and in the latter end of 
autumn to sow wheat in the same ground: should winter fodder be scarce, ‘the’ 
desire of preserving the turnips on the ground, often causes them to delay sow- 
ing the wheat to ‘too late a period for profit, sometimes even till January. 

"this induced a farmer in that neighbourhood, to make trial of a singular 
method of preserving turnips, after removing them from the field at a proper 
period for sowing the wheat, which method answered extremely well. He had 
the largest of them drawn, without injuring the leaves, in October, and placed’ 
close to each other in the of his orchard, in the same position in which they 
gtew: Their tap roots shot out fibrous roots into the long grass, in a short 
time, andpreserved them in a state’ of vegetation perfectly good till wanted. 
The farmer thought the turnips even increased somewhat in size while placed 
in this manner: It is to be regretted, that his name is not mentioned in the 


volume whence this article was extracted. ) 


Improvement to Kuives and Forks, to prevent their soiling the Table Cloth when 
in use. 


In articles of daily use, the smallest improvement, from the freqtiency with 
which its advantage is felt, ‘may be cousidered of consequence: For if, as 
is generally Wcknowledsed, a ¢onstant repetition of small evils produces a seri- 
ous reduction of happiness, it is also fair to conclude that small accommodations 
frequently recurri add very considerably to genéral comfort. The little 
contrivance to be described hére is of this'natnre, and as tending to preserve 
cleanliness, with little dér‘no €ost, is the more to be recommended. The 
knives fitted up for the above purpose have eacli the part, just above the blade 
which joins the haft, formed so as to project all round’ about a quarter of an 
inch beyond tlie haft ; and tlie haft being made heavier than the blade, When 
the knife‘is laid’on the table, the blade must of course always project . warn 

. whe 
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upwards, so as to be entirely clear of the opie The forks ~ formed in a 
similar manner. The projecting part may be a e piece of metal put on 
between the haft and Hade, and ean be added to knives already manufactured. 
If it was formed square instead of round, or if flatted at the sides, the chance 
of the edge of the knife epee omy coming in contact with the eloth, would be 
entirely prevented. The author of this contrivance is not known to the writer, 
nor its date, but it has been seen by him for the first time within the last 
fortnight, and there is considerable reason to think that it has not been long 
im use. 4 


Of discharging Grease-Spots from Cloths, by Mr. W. Nicholson, Phil. Jour, 
N° 68. Vol. 16, 


Piece goods are often so damaged by oil or tallow dropping on them from 
the lamps or candles of the weaver, that they are quite unsaleable ; it is there- 
fore a matter of considerable importance to the manufacturer, to have every 
information he canon the best method of discharging the spots so caused. 

Mr. Nicholson enumerates the various methods in use for this purpose as 
follows: Fullers-earth, or tobaceo-pipe clay; being put wet on an oil spot, ab- 
sorbs the oil as the water evaporates; and leaves the vegetable or animal fibres 
of the cloth clean, on being beaten or brushed out. When the spot is occa- 
sioned by tallow or wax, it is necessary to heat the part cautiously by an iron, or 
the fire, while the earth is drying. In some kinds of goods, blotting paper, 
bran, or raw starch, may be used w th advantage. 

Soap or alkali, it is well known, will make the grease soluble in water, but 
the ehemical action of these, particularly of the latter, and the danger of apply- 
ing water to some kinds of goods, renders their use, in general, too hazardous. » 

Alcohol, or spirits of wine, mixed with essential oil of lemons, will remove 
grease from silk, though by itself it has no action on it; the place should be 
wetted with it, and then rubbed with 4 spunge or cloth. Mr, Nicholson re- 
commends spirits of turpentine to be tried, instead of essence of lemons, on 
account of its cheapness ; and proposes the trial of pure ammonia for removing 
grease, as it wou’ have the advantage of quitting the article by evaporation 
after the process was over, z 

Perhaps as soap is soluble in alcohol by a gentle heat, it might be u’ed with 
it beneficially for taking out spots from some stuffs, which would be injured by 
water. Sugar, also, may be tried for cleaning goods so injured in some cases, 
as it makes oil soluble in water. 


A Stove for drying different Articles, and for warming Rooms, by Mr, G, Field. 
Trans, Soc. Arts. V. 24. 


In this Stove, Mr. Field ‘has dried several matters with great nicety, some 
of which undergo this process with difficulty in the common methods: In it 
milk has been evaporated to dryness without burning or discolouring it ; cher- 
ries, plums, and other fruit have been prepared so as to imitate these imported ; 
and colours, and other delicate sabateaned have been dried without the slightest 
injury to them, 

Mr. Field’s stove contains three chambers for drying, one over another ; 
beneath these, the fire-place and ash-hole are placed; a flat flue passes from 
the outside over the top of the fire-place, and winds through the chambers above 
it, till it termivates in the upper one, its direction is reversed in each chamber 
that it may throw out more heat, and its lower extremity is open to admit the air. 
The two upper chambers have an opening between them, and a tube passes 
from the lower one to the ash-hole. ‘The fire-place, ash-hole, and all the cham- 
bers, are furnished with doors ; when these are closed, the air passing in at the 
winding tube and over the fire, rises to the upper chamber, and thence de- 
scends through the other chambers to the ash-pit, and in its way warms. all the 
chambers. A flue from over the fire-place, to convey away the smoke, accompanies 
the air flue in its course ; another flue is mentioned in Mr. Field's description, 
similarly situated with the air flue, but terminating above in the room where 

’ the 
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the stove stands, in order fo warm it; ‘but this ‘second dir fla Woes tot seem 
very vn grat h as an aperture in the first flue near the top communicating with 
the root, and closed occasionally by a register, would probably answer the 


same purpose. ; 

The stoves is five feet high, and two and a half feet in diameter, aud the 
_ flues four inches across. But as neither its size, nor tlie number of its cham- 
bers is lithited, it might be adapted, Mf. Field thinks, to dry malt, hops, corn, 
and seeds ; it might also be managed so as to bake biscuits, and confectionary ; 
to serve the purposes of a laboratory; to dry cloths for the calico printer, 
peeves dyer; and laundress ; and might even be accommodated the use of 
su ers. : : 

e vatiations of the plan ate described, and figures given of them, which 
our limits will not permit us to explain further—but when the principle is once 
. understood, any one who chuses to use it, may easily modify it so as best to 
suit. the purposes fur witich he wants it. _ 


‘The Society for Arts, &c. voted Mr. Ficld the Silver Medal for this inve 
tion. 


A Machine for splitting Skins, by Mr. Benj. Stott, Trans. Soc, Arts. V. 24. 


Mr. Stott is not the first who has invented 4 machine for splitting skins. 
The. Dublin Society had_one in their possession several years ago, which was 
Garcionee im England. But Mr. Stott’s engine séems much superior to it in 
simplicity. , 

object of the machine is to split the skin into two surfaces, each of which 
may be applied to use, and thereby turn to greater profit that part which in 
the common mode of dressing is shaved off in small pieces, fit only for making 


glue, _ ; A ; , 

In Mr. Stott’s engine, the skin is fastened round a cylinder of sufficient size 
to hold it without lapping, before which, and closé to it, a large knife moves 
horizontally back and forwards, whose edge points downwards so as to form a 
tangent to the cylinder ; the knife 1s atta by screws'to a bar that moves 
on friction rollers, and receives its motion from a lever wrought by hand. The 
roller is turned round against the knife p* weight that draws a cord from 
about it over. a‘ pulley. A small roller is placed behind the knife, over 
which the part of the skin cut away is drawn off; it is pressed against the knife 
by two weights acting in the same manner as that described by cords over pul- 
leys. , The axle of the large cylinder moves on friction rollers, rising from sliding 
Pieces, that admit of its being — properly to the knife ; through these 
pieces screws pass in slots, or mo ices, which secure them in the position re- 

uired, . *, 

: The friction follers in th's machine do not seem in any way necessary or 

beneficial. ; 

. The “Society for Arts, &c. voted Mr. Stott twenty guincas for this in- 
a 


vention. 
Method of feeding Cows in Winter, with a View to provide Milk for Labourers, and 
their Families, by J. C. Curwen, Esq. ‘Trans. Soc. Arts. V. 24. 


Mr. Curwen was induced to try, whether cows could not be so fed in win- 
ter, that the sale of their mifk would produce a reasonable profit, from being 
convinced that a\better supply would be obtained for the families of labourers, 
by others following the same plan, if it succeeded, than by giving them land to 
graze cows, or by any other method before proposed. 

_ With this view he made a_ provision of cabbages, common and Swedish 
turnips, kholvabi, and cole, for his cows ; and instead of hay, gave them straw 
for their fodder at night ; he also made use of chaff boiled, and mixed with 
refuse grain, and oil cake, both ground fine ; which mode of using the oil cake, 
made a saving of full one half, , 

Vou. I, 3Z From 
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From cows thus fed, he obtained 20,000 of milk, between October 
1304, and May 1805; and sold it to conside . . 

In October 1805, he again, recommenced his dairy with.a stock of thirty 
milch cows, each of which consumed on an average every ‘day, two stone, or 
twenty-eight pounds, of green food, two stone of chaff boiled, two pounds of oil 
cake, and eight pounds of straw ; all which, at a fair calculation for each, 
he values at 53d. Inreturn for which the cows gave each at the rate 
of six quarts of milk every day, which at two-pence each quart for 200 
days, with 21. fora calf, aud il. 10s. for twenty carts of manure, amonnted 
to 131. 10s. From which the cost of the food for each, and attendance for the 
same time being deducted, together with an allowance of 2l. for probable loss 
on resate of the cow, (which altogether amounted to 81. 14s. 8d.) a clear profit 
of — 18s. 4d. was found to be produced by each cow in the period men- 
tioned, : 

The cows thus managed were in excellent order both seasons, and were al- 
lowed to be superior to any in the neighbourh 

- Of the different green crops, cole was found to be most profitable for feed- 
ing the cows; and it also possesses the further advantage of staading till other 
green food is ready to supply its place, 

Three acres of green food supplied thirty milch cows with two stone of green 
food each for 200 days, Tne same weight of hay for the same period, would 
have required seventy-five acres to produce it. _ 

Mr. Curwen has added to his account of this experiment, a calculation of the 
proportional value of milk to that of flesh-meat and bread ; from which it ap- 
pears that when meat costs 6d. per pound, and bread ¢}d., milk will only cost 
id. for the same weight: For a cow in 200 days produces 2,400 pounds of milk, 
at the rate of six quarts each day. (which is double her average weight when 
fit for king.) This quantity of milk selis for 101. when an equal weight of 
flesh-meat will produce 601, at 6d. per pound. The same weight of bread will 


revn'ire the four of 47 bushels of wheat, which with other expences will bring 
its cost to 251. 





OBITUARY OF DISTINGUISHED PERSONS. 


; JOHN OPIE, ESQ. R. A. . , 

On Thursday morning, the ninth of April, died at his house in Berners- 
street, in the prime of life, John Opie, Esq. member of the Royal Academy, 
and one of the privcipal history and portrait painters of this kingdom. 

The private life oliker of an artist or a man of letters seldom affords matter 
of interest to the public; it is by their works alone, the offspring of their 
labours, that they lay claim to a rank distinguishing them from the common 
mass of ind. The history of Mr. Opie, however, exhibits a striking in- 
stance of that energy of mind which alone enables its possessor to attain emi- 
nence, even in despite of the apparently insurmountable obstacles of birth and 
situation. 

Mr. Opie was born in an obscure village in-Cornwall in the year 1761, and 
passed the early part of his youth in the shop of a country carpenter ; but Nature 
‘manifestly designed him for nobler pursuits ; and some of his infantine attempts 
at painting and drawing having heen seen and admired by Dr. Wolcott, he was 
quickly released from hard labour and mental bondage, The benevolent pa- 
tron took him under his protection, cultivated his genius, encouraged bis ar- 
dour, and opened to him the path of fame and fortune, The care of the in- 
structor was amply repaid, and I Dr. Wolcott had soon the pleasure of witness- 
ing the youth’s improvement in the portrait of an old beggar-man, executed 
with prodigious spirit, and still in the or’s possession. , 

In a short time Mr. Opie began to earn a scanty livelihood by his pencil at 
Exeter: but the ‘ustre of his talents could not remain long obscured ; and the 
praises, deservedly bestowed on his performances induced our young artist to 
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resign the limited employment of a provincial city for the hopes of riches and 
reputation in this great metropolis, Al at this period Mr. Opie was only 
pape t a4 ny Soacav lpia oF phadabaammaaaiie ation’ 
the originality and s manner of painting soon gained him notice 
and be wed tiberally employed. = ‘ 
Tt was not, however, till the year 1786 that he exhibited any of his pictures - 
at Somerset-house ; shortly after which he was nominated-an associate, and then 
an academician. It was about this time that he produced some large historical 
pictures, and amongst others the Death of David Rizzio and the Murder of 
James, King of Scotland ; this latter is considered his chef d’ocuvre, and abund- 
antly shews how much might have been ted from Opie as an historical 
inter had he not, like others, for want of sufficient employment in that line, . 
u obliged so'frequently to relinquish his favoutite pursuit for the humbler 
bat more lucrative ince of portrait painting. He painted several pictures ; 
for Mr. Boydell’s Shakespeare, and others for Bible of Macklin, amongst 
which the Presentation in the Temple and the Sacrifice of Jephtha’s —- 7 
stand pre-eminent for boldness of conception and strength of colour and . 
We cannot here enumerate even the principal works of Mr. Opie ; suffice it to 
say, that in his latter pictures of history he has ably sustained that tation | 
wich hee: Reman Soysives tp: e neta Ears His Death of 
Sapphira astonishes by the novelty of its composition, as well as by its prodi- 
gious relief, His Hu and Arthur, for Mr. Woodmason’s S is a 
master-piece of expression; and his picture of Juliet at the Balcony by Moon- 
rm em ot tenderness ape which the subjects he generally chose sel-. 
gave him an opportunity of displaying. 
In landscape he ericsted th aetsing a striking effect, and a 
of his works in this way, thongh in an unfinished style, are deservedly p ’ 
In his portraits of women, there is npt unfrequently a want of that delicacy 
which we so much admire in the works of his predecessor Reynolds, and to this 
the apparent rudeness of his pencil did not a little contribute ; but in bis re- 
presentations of the male head, and more particularly when that head possess- 
ed a decided character, Opie has certainly in many ¢ases pyeles > most. 
successful efforts of the greatest painters since the revival of the art. His pic- 
ture of his friend, Mr. Holcroft, seems to breathe,and that of Mr. Tresham, is 
perhaps as true a representation of a pale studious map, as the pencil of the 
great Titian could have a i ‘That in his portyaits there was some- 
times a vulgarity of character cannot be denied ; but, besides other in- 
stances which might be d, his whole length of the Duke of Glouces- 
ter, in the present exhibition, is sufficient to prove that this defect dfd not 
constantly pervade them. In this his last work. Opie has shewn himself as 
capable of depicting the dignified deportment of the prince, 8 he was of de- 
a the rude unpolished features of the beggar, or the savage grin of 
e iis. eee ; , : ie : 
The style of Opie is the’ very reverse of insipidity, and strictly original... His 
eelctptiis are as bold, as his enccetion is energetic and forcible, and he age 
a degree of projection to his figures, perhaps Ae 
ravangi, ‘otahom of all other masters he seems to bear the mearést re- 
semblaneé, . Had: a sufficient knowledge of drawing been superadded to his 
other acquirements, so as to have enabled him to give something of that ideal 
beauty of form and character required in the higher Se poe wage of art, but 
which the necessity of constantly painting from the model before him rendered 
impossible, he might have held a very eminent rank even amongst the great art- 
ists of the Italian schools: as itis, he has left a vaid which will not easily be fil'- 
edup, and his works exhibit a powerful example of what may be attained by the 
uuifotm and well directed efforts of a strong mind to one decided objcot, 
The private character of Mr. Opie was strictly conformable to his protession- 
al one; and although he had cultivated his — bye reading, — - awd 
want of polish in his manner which, upon a first acquaintance, ga n ‘ 
porn: : ae urbanity and benevolence, which, by those who knew him well, 


ke was found so eminently to possess. 
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Upon Mr. Fuseli’s vacating the situation of Professor of Painting to the Roy- , 
al Academy, Mr. Opie was chosen in his stead, and shortly before his death 
delivered four admirable lectures to the students of that Institution, which we _ 
have some hopes may hereafter be given to the public. 

Mr. Opie has left no children, but his loss is deeply deplored by an amiable 
and accomplished widow, amid the general commiseration of every friend to 
genius and the arts, 


MR. CHARLES LAWSON. 


On the 19th of April, died, at his house in Manchester, at the advanced age 
of 79 years, after a long and most painful disorder, which he supported with a 
degree of fortitude and serenity that characterized his life, Charles Lawgop, Mas- 
ter of Arts, some time Fellow of Corpus ChristiCollege, Oxford, and. for more. 
than forty-three years the head master, and distinguished ornament of. the Free. 
Grammar School in Manchester. In the. year 1749 he was appointed second. 
master by Dr. Randolph, the president of C. C. C. and upon. the death of the . 
late head master the Rev. William. Purnell, M, A. in 1764, he was nominated 
his successor. In this arduous situation, for a period,almost unprecedented, , 
Mr, LE, uniformly displayeda dignity and: propriety of conduct, and.a fixed. 
principle of action that could not fail to conciliate the esteem and.affection, of. 
his pupils, and the warm admiration of his fellow townsmen.. The extensive 
literary abilities which he possessed: were of a higher class, than are, usually 
met with even in the most distinguished of our preonghom and the depth and 
assiduity with which he constantly. pursued his erudite researches, rendered, 
him eminently qualified. for that station wherein he was judiciously: — 
Although engaged in a profession at. once laborious and. irksome, although ac-, 
cumulated learning with some is productive only of satiety and.confusion of 
ideas, yet his vigorous conception, and the perspicuity with which he engaged, 
on suitable topics of conversation, amply proved: tlie. success by. which he 
adapted his large stores of literary acquirements ; no better proof can be ad- 
duced as a testimony of what is here advanced, than the celebrity which the, 
Manchester Free School acquired during the period he presided)over it. Men; 
of the first eminence in the learned world, and.of distinguished rank in society, 
have received their edueation at this seminary. Yet from.a.peculiarity of, 
local disadvantages, the school has for some years past considerably, diminished 
in the number of its members. It is however to the social and domestic virtues 
which adorned: Mr. Lawson, that the biographer would more immediately ad- 
vert, in the intercourse which friendship and esteem held out,for his accep- 
tance, his colloquial talents, and the suavity of his manners, were highly con; 
spicuous, and irresistibly endeared him to that numerous.and respectable body. 
of friends, by whom his. memory will be long “ praised, wept, and honoured.” 
At the hour of dissolution, of which Mr. L. was perfectly sensible, neither, was 
the vigour of his intellectual faculties impaired by the acutémss of bis suffer- 
ings, nor did the hope and resignation implanted in his mind @esert him at that 
awful ‘crisis, ‘This truly grcat man displayed, in an eminent, degree, that 
Christian-like serenity which naturally resulted frem habits of religious pringt- 
ple, and the recollection of a well-spent life.. With him, to use the, language 
of the poet, iis 
** Conscience, as a faithful friend, 

‘“« Like a kind Angei whisper’d Peace, 
“And smooth'd the bedwf Death.” 


=> : , —— 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


LONDON AND MIDDLESEX. 


On the 14th of April, a’ very numérous and highly respectable meeting of 
Noblemen aud Gentlemen, was held at Freeniason’s Hall, for the purpose of- 
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concerting means for improving the opportunity presented by the abolition of 
the Slave Trade, for promoting innocent commerce and civilization in Africa. 
His Royal Highness the Duke «f Gloucester, who presided, after congratulating 
the meeting on that glorious and happy event, the abolition of the Slave Trade, 
and adverting in terms of warm eulogy to the merits of Mr. Wilberforce, 
pointed out the advantageous opportunity which that event would soon afford 
for the introduction of the arts of social life into that immense, and hithertos 
uafortanate Continent. He considered the attempt to repair the injuries which 
Africa had sustained by its intercourse with Europe, as a natural and necessary. 
prosecution of the same just and humane principles, which had led te the abeli- 
tion of that disgraceful traffic, aud as an effort worthy the exertions of a great 
and glorious people ; and adverted: to the advantages likely to arise to the mauu- 
factures of this.country from such liberal endeavours of successful speculation. 
He then submitted to the company a set-of Resolutions, explaining the objects 
of the meeting, concluding that for the promotion of these purposes, a Soci 

should immediately be formed, to be called the Arrican Institution, whieli 
were unanimously agreed to. aGY } i 

It was also unanimously resolved, ‘That the thanks of the meeting should be 
given to William Wilberforce, Esq, for his unwearied exertions during many 
years, to expose the injustice and cruelty. of the African Slave Trade, and to 
pracure its abolition by the Legislature of Great Britain: and te Granville 
Sharp, Esq. and Mr. Thomas Clarkson, for their persevering exertions in the 
same cause, 

A Committee was then appointed.to draw up Eaws:and Regulations for the 
government of. the Society, and the meeting was,adjourned to the 12th of May,. 
when the Committee are to make their report. , 

Married, - William Phillimore, Esq:. of Lincoln's Inn, to Miss. Almeria 
Thornton, youngest daughter of the late Godfrey Thornton, Esq, - 

At St. George's Hanover-square, Lieuten wt Colonel Reade, of the Bengal 
Establishment, to Miss Reade, only daughter and heiress of the late Thomas 
Reade, Esq. of Little Stoxe, Oxford. ; 

Po deainten Esq. of Cadogan Place, to Miss Gourdez. 

At Hampstead Church, the Rev. John Robert Hall, rector of Barsford, in. 
Gloucestershire, to Miss Longley,-eldest daughter of John Longley, Esq. 

At Aston, James Wolfe Murray, Esq. ot Cringlebe, in Seotland, to Miss 
— Strange, eldest daughter of James Strange, Esq. of the Madras Esta- 

ent. rH $s 5004 

Died. At his house, in Spital Fields, William Desagnes,, Esq. universally 
beloved and regretted. He was a gentleman of an amiable disposition, kind 
manners and sound integrity, by whose death the poor have lost a good friend, 
and the arts and sciences-@ real omament, and able supporter. ~~ 

In James Street, Westminster, Mr. Joseph Francis, a man of great . 
and the most amiable dispositions; and who, it was fondly hoped, would long 
haee been a blessing to soeiety in the station which he occupied, and a source of 
happiness to’ anainy fieids by whom he is deeply lamented ; but it pleased God 
to remove him on Thursday, April 16th, in the 24th year of his age. : 

On the 21st; at the house of Mr. Smith, of Draper's Hall, the Rev. George 
Walker, F.‘R. $. in the 72d. year of hisage. Of this excellent man we ho 
to be-enabled to give a particular account in our next number. 

In Charter-House-square, aged 75, Nathaniel Hulse, M.D: F.R.S, and F,A,Sj 
Physician to that Charity nearly thirty years.—At his own request he was 
burried in the pensioners ground, and his remains, were followed to the grave by 
twenty-four Surgeons and P hysicians.—His death was occasioned by the late 
storni ; the chimney of the house wherein he resided was blown down, and he 
had got to the roof of the house to see what damage was done, from whence he 
fell to the ground, with, his heels uppermost erect against the wall, which 
accident he survived many days in excruciating pain, although attended by the 
most eminent of the faculty.—It is worthy of notice that aman and woman, | 
servants of the deceased, have died i the same house'in consequence of aeci- 

deuts within the last twelve months, ae The 
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Died.—The Hon. Charles Saville, of Dover-street. 

John Tirel Moin, Esq. of Hanover-square. 
Poesy Father’s house in Portland-place, Jas. Graham, Esq. of Trinity-college, 

mbridge. 

William Fauntleroy, Esq. banker, of Berners-street. 

In Wimpole-street, aged 55, Col. Fane, member of parliament for Lyme 


Regis. 

‘At his Chambers in Lincoln’s-Inn, Walter Long, Esq. Senior Judge of the 
Sheriff's Court of the City.of London. 

At his house in Mansfield-streot, aged 72, Edward King, Esq. F.R.S. &c. 

George Heming, Esq. of Standmore. 

Mr. Mark Supple, many years known as a parliamentary reporter.—In the 
vigour of life his merit in that department were eminently conspicuous, “ he 
was a fellow of infinite jest,” and frequently kept the gallery in a roar, , 

At St. James’s Palate, in the 94th year of her age, the + Frances Tracy, 
First Bedchamber Woman to her Majesty, and only surviving sister of the late 
Viscount Tracy, of Toddington, in the county of Gloucester. 

In St. Alban’s-street, Charles Lackington, Esq. 

In Hollis-street, Cavendish-square, John Broomhead, Esq. 

In Cavendish-square, Mrs, Fanshaw, wife of John Fanshaw; a. 

Tu Upper Seymour-street, aged 70, General Charles Crosbie, el of the 
53d Foot. ‘ t 

On Monday, 13th April, Robert Heron, author of the History of Scot- 
Jand, Tour to the highlands, and several works of mevit.—He was a native of 
Scotland, and bred to the church, and being a young man of ising abilities. 
was patronized by Dr. Blair, who appoimted him his assistant, in which capa-: 
city he officiated for some time. He-was a man of multifarious erudition, and 
during his residence. in Scotland, wrote, translated, and compiled: several re- 
putable works in various branches of literature. His views of church _prefer- 
ment not answering his expectations, he abandoned his native country and 
came to London, where his talents soon procured him the countenance ot some 
eminent booksellers as well as the friendship of literary men.—Soon after his 
arrival in London, two news . The Globe and Press, were established 
under the patronage of the booksellers—of these he was for some time the 
editor.—Last year he began a newspaper called the Fame, which unfortunately 
did not succeed, and its failure involved him in pecaniary difficulties, which 
most probably superinduced that fever which terminated his existence in the 
Fever Institution, : 5 


BEDFORDSHIRE, 


Died.—At Bedford, aged 88, Mrs. Towersey, widow of the Rev. Edward 
Towersey. 


p BERKSHIRE. : 

Died.—At Newbury, aged 93, William Morris.—He had been an out-pen- 
sioner of Chelsea-college nearly 62 years, ; 

At Reading, aged. 84, Mrs. Leggatt, mistress of the girls’ charity school, 
who, from its first institution, had performed the duties. of that station with 
such laudable and awremitting attention as to cause her loss to be severely felt, 
on her death truly lamented-by every friend and well-wisher of that excellent 

ity. os 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


Married.—At Stoke-Poges, Jerom de Salis, Esq. of Hellio: lace, 
Middlesex, to Miss P. Freeman, daughter of Robert Freeman, M.D. of the 
Lodge, near Uxbridge. 

Died.—At Marlow, aged 75, after a lingering and painful illness, General 
Jarry, i tor-general of instruction of the royal military college.—He was 
a man of distinguished abilities and great professional knowledge, he 
a cultivated mind, and as an officer, had the benefit of long experience under 
the particular orders of that great master of medcra w " —— vd, 
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Second, whom he accompanied during the whole of the seven years war, in 
which he received many severe wounds,—The last years of his life were success. 
fully devoted to the improvement of the British service, for which he was 
eminently qualified, , . 


- CAMBRIDGESHIRE, 


The Norrisian Prize is adjudged to the Rev. Thomas Broadley, M.A. of 
Trinity-college, for his Essay on the fulness of the time when Christ came into the 
ld. 


Mr. George Coventry Lichfield, of King’s-college, is admitted a Fellow of i 
that Society. het ae i 

Died.At Cambridge, aged 69, Mrs. Hodgson, widow of the late Rey, a 
Robert Hodgson, formerly Minister of St. Giles's. y 

Aged 100, Mrs, Saunderson, of Euston, near Stainford. 
































j CHESHIRE. ; ( 

Married.—At Gretna-Green, Mr. William Kent, Surgeon, of Nantwich, to 4 

Miss Clarke, eldest daughter of Charles Clarke, Esq. of Cholmondely, E 
” CORNWALL, shes 





«Distt Truro, aged 52, the Rev. Robert Redding, Minister of the Baptist iF 

iety. 

att Minehead, aged 89, Mrs. Baker, widow of the late Captain Richard . i 
er, nf 

At Chyandour, Penzance, age1 76, Thomas Bolitbo, Esq. + i ' 

Mrs. Scobell, wife of Dr. Scobell, of Bodmya, i} 

At Liskeard, Mrs. Borlase, wife of George Borlase, Esq. of Wodebridge;. ‘ 


CUMBERLAND, é t 


Died.—At ‘Ashley-Park, Surry, agra 78, Sir Henry Fietcher, bart.. } 
Clea-hall.—In him society has. lost one of its brightest ornaments, an honest ae 
man ; and this county, which he represented in parliament from 1768 until the a 
last dissolution in 1806,. a faithful, and an active friend.—It has fallen to the 
lot of few men to be more universally beloved, and of still fewer to merit 
that love. His public character was that of integrity; his private, that of Hi 
friendship, unsullied by any one thought in dereliction to honour ; his manners 
were affable and unassuming, perfectly characteristic of a plain true hearted i 
gentleman, uninfluenced by insinuation from the sycophaut, he never ceased. 
to be faithful, to his own jpcementent to the justice by which it was prom ted, 
He is succeeded in his title and estate by his only son, now Sir Henry 
Fletcher, bart, 


DERBYSHIRE, - . 


The Subscriptions for the Infirmary intended to be established at Derby, 
already amounts to upwards of 20,0001, , : 
‘ Married.—- At Breadsall Choreh, Samuel Tertius Galton, Esq, to Miss Darwin, 
eldest daughter of the late Erasmus Darwin, M.D. mack 
. Died —At Derby, aged 69, Mr, John Killer, one of the members of the 
ctorperation, 

d 53, Mrs. Crompton, wife of John Crompton, Esq. 

At Bowbridge, aged 68 Nicholas Nicholas, Esq. 

At Duffield, aged 84, the Rev, Richard Gifford, A.M, 

Mrs, Cooper, wife of John Cooper, . of Middle Mayfield. 

Aged 95, the Rev. Francis Sherratt, of Swanwick.—He had been Minister 
of the Baptist Congregation nearly sixty years, ~ 


* DEVONSHIRE, : 


Married.—At Tiverton, John Ritso, Esq. to Miss Martha Boyce. 
Died.—At Stonehouse-Barracks, near Plymouth, Lientenant-Colonel Smith, 
of the Royal Marines, ine 
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Died. At Héavitree, Mr.[Matining, formerly a respectable booksellerat Exeter. 

‘At Drewsteignton, 6% 77; William Pounsford, Esq. 

At Longdon-hall, C. H. J. Catmady, Esq. Admiral of the Blue. 

At Tiverton, Mr. Martin Dunsford, many years a respectable merchant 
there, and author of Historical Memoirs.of Tiverton. 

At Washford-pine, aged 89, Mrs. Agnes Lamb. 


DORSETSHIRE. 


Died.—Hans Wintrop Mortimer, Esq. formerly Member of Parliament for 
Shaftsbury. : 
At Dorchester, aged 84, Mr, John May. 


DURHAM. 


The Annual Report of the Durham Blue Coat Charity School, lately deli- 
vered to the Subscribers, places in a most pleasing point of view the benevo- 
lent exertions of the Governors and Visitors for the present and eternal welfare 
of the Children ; the ability and attention of the Teachers, the oy and 
regularity of the Scholars, and the urgent desire which parents manifest to 
have their offspring admitted to the ,benefits of this inestimable institution. 
A most excellent system of education and industry has been recently intro- 
daeed, and has alréady been productive of the most benéficial ts.— 
‘Though the funds are in a state of unprecedented prosperity, they aré very 
inadequate to the number of applications ; and twenty superiumerary Scholars 
have been admitted for education only, till increasing means or regular vacan- 
cies, open to them ‘the benefits of cloathing, &c. Séyéral boys have been 
appointed monitors and superintend the lower classes. Six of the girls have 
beew appointed assistants, atid having discharged théir duty with diligence and 
propriety, three of them have been placed out in creditable and advantageous 
situations of service, after having been liberally furnished with every neces- 
sary, under the direction of the Ladies! of the Committee:—Should nieritorious 
objects arise in the $chool, the like rewards will be yearly bestowed. . 

, Died.—At Ryhop¢, aged 88, Mr. Hail; upwards of 40 years one of the: 
riding officers of the eustoms of the port of Sunderland. . 


ESSEX. 


‘ Harwich, 19th April.—As seventy soldiers of the 79th regiment were crossing 
the river in a small sloop, the vessel was overset by a sudden ‘squall, and fifty- 
five privates, with a captain, three serjeants, three drtimmers, and several 
women, with their children, were unfortunately drowned. 

\Married.—At Walthamstow, M. J. Harris, Esq. second son of Generat 
Harris, of Belmont, Kent, to Emma, the youngest daughter of the late Wm. 
Money, Esq. of Walthamstow, ey rgust 

At Barking, George Powell, Esq. to Miss Georgiana Deneh, youngest 
daughter of the late John Dench, Esq. of Newland-Hall. . 
Died.—At East Hunningfield, aged 89, Mr. Polley. 

. At Brentwood, aged 75, the Rev. Thomas Newman, formerly of 
Bennet-College, Cambridge; B.A. 1753. M.A! 1756.—He had been upwards 
of thirty years-rector of the consolidated parishes of Ingrave and West Thornton, 
which he some time since resigned in fayour of his eldest son. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Married.—At. Bristol, Isaac Hobhouse, Esq. of Westbury-upon-Trim, to 
Miss.Roston, of Newint. , 
*John Peart, Esq. of the island of Jamaica, to Miss Eliz. Hobbs, daughter of 
William Hobbs, Esq. of Wickwar. | 
At Woolhope, William Vizard, Esqy-to- Miss Hodges, eldest daughter of the 
Rev. Richard Hodges. Besii m : 
Died.—At Clifton, Elizabeth Countess Dowager of Mayo, widow of his*Grace 
the late Archbishop of Tuam, and‘ Earl of Mayo: 
At Bristol, Allington Morley, Esq. of Bluebridge-House, Essex. 


At 
4 
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At Hambrook, near Bristol, the Rev. Samuel Thomas, Minister of the 
Dissenting Congregation at Frenchay. y og 
At Wrington, aged 88, Mrs. Elizabeth Walker, widow of the late Dr. 
Samuel Walker. ee 
A ‘HAMPSHIRE. ; ; 


Married.—At Newport, Isle of. Wight, Charles Jolliffe, Esq. of North- 
Grounds, to Miss Cole, daughter of Robert Cole, Esq. banker. afr beat. 
Died.—At Winchester, aged 92, Mrs. Compigne. Aged 80, Mr, Robert 


Bucksey. ' 
At Southampton, aged 85, Mrs. Dumaresque. 


Re ey _. HEREFORDSHIRE. 
Died.—At Ledbury, Richard Hankins, Esq. - 
At Ross, aged 100, "Mrs. Mann, widow of award Mann, glover. 
HERTFORDSHIRE. 


Died.—At St. Albans, Mrs, Pembroke, widow of Joseph Pembrok . 
late town-clerk of that borough. os woof ie ae 


_ HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 
Aged 87, the Rev. Edward Keteriche, rector of Water Newton, upwards 


of 54 years. - - : wae : ys : 

At Little Stukeley, aged 70, after an iHness of upwards of .tw years, 

Mrs, Elizabeth lle hing sais > 
KENT, 


Married. At Beckenham, Brownlow Matthew, Esq. of Clanville-lodge, 
Hants, to Miss Naylor. ce. ; BH 

At West-Malling, Wm. Henry Douce, Esq. to Miss Jane Downman, third 
daughter of Lieut.-Col. Downman, of the Royal Artillery. 

Died. At Canterbury, aged 75, Charles Robinson, ‘Esq. brother to ‘the 
late Lord Rokeby. He was the youngest of seven sons of Matthew Rokeby, 
Esq. of West Layton, in the county of York ; and having been called to the 
Bar as a member of the Hon. Society of Lincoln’s Inn, was in 1763 chosen re- 
corder of Canterbury, and subsequeutly of the cinque ports of Sandwich, 
Dover, and Romney, with. their dependant limbs of Deal, Folkstone, and 
Fordwick. He represented Canterbury jn two,successive Parliaments, with 
an independence not more to his own honour than to that of his constituents. 
From this honourable post he_retired in 1790, and soon after from his practice 
at the Bar, and has since lived to enjoy the otium cum dignitate,. respected 
and esteemed by all with whém he was connected. . 

At Pluckley, the Rev. William Disney, rector of that parish. He was for- 
merly fellow of Trinity-college, Cambridge, B.A. 1753, M. A. 1756, B. D, 1768, 
D.D.1789. As a public character, he possessed a highly cultivated undev- 
standing and the .most liberal disposition ; was eminently distiuguished for his 
learning, extensive reading, and correct judgment. In private life he was 
truly amiable for his exemplary piety, extensive charities, and sincere friend- 
ship, He was universally respected and deservedly beloved by his parishioners 
and a very extensive circle of friends, who seriously lament the loss of so 
worthy a man, : 4 yee 
At Whitstable, suddenly, while standing in apparent health by his fire-side, 
Mr, Edward Posier, one of the company of dredgers, 78. 

es rae LANCASHIRE. i 
rpool, John Robinson, Esq. of London, to Miss Mary 
danghter of Mr, Alfred Edmondson, of Burns. Mr. Wm. 
jf o Mi rr arah Flope, second daughter.of John Hope, Esq. 

At Manchester, Sa puél Cheetham Chilton, Esq. of Pennington, to Miss 
Martha Clowes, daughtef of the late Colonel Clowes, of Broughton-ha!!. 

‘VoL. I, ; 4A : Died, 
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Died. At Lancaster, aged'81, Mrs. Elizabeth Milnes. Aged 85, Mr. John 
Derussat, barrack-master, Aged 72, Mr. Wm, Litherland, formerly an émi- 
nent upholsterer. " 

At Liv: 1, aged 83, Mrs, Edmunds, 

At Manchester, aged 87, Mrs..Ann Brooks. Aged 71 years, Ann Higson, 
a pauper belonging to Tidesly, near Manchester, who had been relieved and 
had her rent paid fo. some time. On examining her house, a large quantity of 

ood wearing apparel was found, and 401, 8s. in cash. William Rewlandson, 
Buy of Graithwaite-hall. : ons 4 2 

t Mount Pleasant, near Ashton-under-T.ine, aged 86, Mr. Riley, father of- 
the comedian of that name. A strict attention to exereise and moderation in 
diet, preserved, till within the last year, an uninterrupted series of good 
health and spirits. A suavity of manners, arising from an amiable disposition, 
rivetted the affections of all whe knew him, A decided aversion to cruelty of 
every description, especially, to the brute creation, evinced a mind capable of 
the finest feelings, and endeared him in a particular manner to his relatives, 
bee kind + seaaaeas in his last moments proved their affection to be as strong 
as er gri e . £ . » te : s ‘ : 

At New Church, in Pendle Forest, 94, John Holstead. He last year: 
walked sixteen miles ina day, and had his memory te the last. 

At Standish-hall, Edward Townley Standish, Esq. : 

_ At Warrington, 79, the Rev. Edward Owen, rector of that parish, . 

' on — near Ulverston, aged 90, Mr. bare Cov: =. ite 
t Chipping, aged 57, the Rev. John Carlisle, vicar of that parish. _ 

‘At Dunken-hall, near Blackburn, aged 57, the Rev. John Hodgson, who. 
had been upwards of thirty years catholic priest at that place. him the 
poor of every denomination have lost a kind friend and benefactor ; for, hav- 
ing ap independent fortune, hé made it an a duty to himself, to 
devote the entire income of his place to charitable purposes, without regard 
to'sect or opinion, = aes 
LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Married. At Lockington, John Handley, Esq. of Stoke-hall,, Nottingham, 


to Miss Story, second daughter of the Rev. Joseph Story. 
Died. The Rev. Robert Burnaby, rector of Wanlip, 


LINCOLNSHIRE, 

Died. At Lincoln, aged 85, Mr. William Gibbon. 

At Grantham, David Lely, Esq. town-clerk of that borough. 

At the house of Sir Montague Cholmely, Bart. near Grantham, Mrs. Har- 
—_ — of John Harrison, Esq. of Norton-place, and mother of Lady 

nolmely. 

At Louth, aged 80, Mr. John Fytche: a real disciple of the late old Elwes, 
of —— notoriety. 

t Willingham, the Rev, Robert Wells, D.D. and one of his Majesty's 

Justices of the peace for the parish of Lindsey, aged 74. 

At Withern, near Louth, aged 66, Mr. John Bullivant, a respectable land- 
surveyor. It is rather remarkable that he never was at school in his life. 4 

At Stamford, aged 58, Mrs. Blaze, wife of Mr. Blaze, lately of Sleaford. 
And in the samé house, aged 54, Mr. Blaze, after being a widower about 24 
-hours. Having acquired a competency in trade at Sleaford, thispair, whose 
threads of life have been so awfully cut in nearly the same hour, lately retired 
to Stamford, to enjoy the earnings of an honest application to their calling — 
Aged 81, Mr, John Warrington, many years a whitesmith in Ironmongers 
street. He had amassed considerable property, which he has by his will or- 
dered to be distributed in the following manner: 18001. 3-per-cent. annuities 
to the poor, in three classes, 1001, to the Blue-coat School, and 301, for the 
repair of St. Michael's church ; to his sister, who is blind, and in a workhouse 
at Bath, he has bequeathed 1001, and annuities of 80/, to each of two bro- 
thers, to whom he scarcely ever gave sixpence in his lifetime, ‘one 
was in an almshouse at Liddington, in Rutland, and the other in aw 
in Stamford ; and notwithstanding they-are both old men, each being “ight 
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eighty years. of age, the testator has specially provided, that if either of them 
pn 3, their annoties shall be paid pg ew gabe At their deaths, the 
1601. a year devolves, in equal rtions, to five parishes, viz. Ussington, 
Tallington, and Market Deeping, in this county, and Kelton end Emping- 
ham, in Rutland, for the benefit of ten of the oldest widows; and in case 
there shall not be so many, them to the ten oldest maidens in each parish. - 


eemingly apprehensive that pores might not dul: jate his.charitable 
Ticitio, some time before his death oy ated a ae e monument for him- 
self; and having caused his embryo munificence to be emblazoned upon it, 
pathy acne ays the conjectural manna of what those might say of him who. 
should he read ofthis extraordinary bounty. ; 


/ NORFOLK. ff 
Died. At Norwich, James Hudson, Esq. banker, alderman of Mancroft 
ward. He was elected sheriff in 1788, alderman in 1791, and served the of- 
fice of Mayor in 1794. An enlightened. understanding operated with a bene- 
volent heart in unremitting exertions to aid and protect indigent merit and in- 
dustry. Norwich thus loses another citizen always vigilant in his attention to 
i vnc and the corporation is deprived of one of its most active and up- 
magistrates, 
A Dent wee ae Rev. neg oa on 
ton ev. George . D._ rector 
im 1750, and ‘chancellor of Norwich in 1768. He was formerly of Merton- 
college, Oxford, where he took his doctor's degree in 1760, served the 
office of vice-chancellor. of the university the same year. Denton is in the 
Canterbury, who must collate one of the fellows, or 
one who bas been fellow of Merton-college. And with him died the oral trae, 
dition of the expulsion from Merton-college, Oxford, of six fellows by James 
the Second in 1684, which was the cause of the revolution; he was ordained 
by * Hough, bishop of Worcester, one of the six. The bishop died at the 
age of ninety-five, : 
“At ‘ Yarities) aged Bt, Mr. Wr, Griffin, formerly ‘ 
‘d, near ) 81 . Wm. Gri a respect- 
able nursery-man, He formed most of the fine plantations which adorn the 
vicinity of numerous seats in the western part of the county ; where scarce a 
tse or shrub was to be seen for many dreary miles not half.a century ago. He 
‘ and serenity of disposition which 90 often 
adorn the lovers of rural pursuits ; and his memory will-long be cherished by 
his surviving family and numerous friends. 
NORTHAMPTONS HIRE. 
moan At Peterborough, aged 87, Mrs. Hannalr Hayward, widow of Mr. 


git Cold Higham, Mrs. Bishop, wife of the Rev. John Bishop, tector of 


gt Wellingborough, aged 68, Mrs. Mary Mather, wife of Benjamin Ma- 
» Sq. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 


Died. At Newcastle 73, Mrs. Jane Alcoek, daughter of the late 
Giles Aleock, Esq. ‘Agel 9, Mr. Joh Ronaldson, shipwright. Aged @1, 
= Ann Burdus. caine . aan . 

' At Morpeth, George E 70. 
_ At Low Buston, aged 78, Charles Francis Forster, Esq. one of his Ma- 
Jesty’s justices of the peace for the county. 

At North Shields, aged 100, Margaret (ianton.. She retained al Jaer fas 
culties till within a few days of her death.--Mr. Wm. J. Curry, aged 38. By 
his premature death his wife and eight children are deprived of a partner and’ 
Parent of inestimable worth ; and his relations and a large circle of respect«! 
able acquaintance of a friend, whose engaging manners, universal benevo- 
lence, and inflexible integrity had endeared him to them, and whose asad 
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on the occasion bear ample testimony of their regret. On the river Tyne at 
Shields almost every vessel displayed insignia of mourning. 

At Hexham, Delaval Shaftoe, Esq. of Carrycoats-hall, aged 44. Aged 80, 
Mr. Bird. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. « 

Married. At Newark, the Rev. Dr. H. Sedmond Catley, of Dover, to Miss 
Sarah Rowland, daughter of Mr. Alderman Rowland. ‘ 
‘ A most awful event took place on Thursday last ‘in the collegiate church of 
Southwell: A young man of the name of Cook had been for some time at- 
tached to a young woman ‘of the same place; but‘ peculiar circumstances, 
joined to his ill state of health, had retarded their union. Cook was in the 
last stage of a consumption, hadbeen confined within doors five weeks, and 
to his bed several days: his speedy dissolution appeared certain: neverthe- 
less, on Wednesday. evening he determined on being united to the object of 
his affections on the ensuing morning. Accordingly, about nine o'clock, he 
was with difficulty dressed, and (the house standing on the verge of the 
church-yard) assisted by: the arm of his intended brother-in-law, performed 
his wali to the sacred edifice with.a firmness.which astonished the numerous 
spectators who were assembled at so unusual a scene. -Throughont the whole 
of the ceremtony:his effort still supported him’: the minister closed the book ; 
exhausted nature could do no more ; the bridegroom sank lifeless at the altar ! 
He was immediately conveyed hame, and every restorative medical aid could 
suggest was ineffectually administered: the vital spark-was totally extin- 
guished. ~ . ; Riis, he . 
* Died. Christopher Rolleston, Esq. of Watnall, He served the office of 
high sheriff in 1805. ; : te 
» At Plongar, aged 95, Mr. Warriner. 

At Wilford, aged 92, Mr, Cumberland. 


" OXFORDSHIRE. 


Thomas Gaisford, M. A. of Christehurch, is elected one of the Delegates of 
the Clarendon Press, in the room of the Right Rev. John, Bishop of :. 
The Rev. George Hornsby, A. M. of Christchurch, is presented to the vi- 
carage of Turk Dean, in Gloucestershire. 
- The Rev. Charles Taylor, M. A. of Baliol college, is chosen head Master of 
Hereford School, vacated by the resignation of the Rev. Mr. Pitcart. 
\ Died.. At Oxtord, aged 80, Mr. Nath. Bartlett. oq od: 3 
At Shabbington, aged 82, Mr. Birch. d 
At Frilsham, Miss Elizabeth Gregory, the eldest of two sisters of that name, 
whose genius and untaught proficiency in the art of drawing, had attracted the 
notice and patronage of” the opulent in more distant places, as well as in the vi- 
cinity of their native spot. ‘Their first efforts were made under circumstances 
unusually depressing and with the rydest materials. _ They have long support- 
ed with the fruits of their ingenious labours, an aged and widowed mother, 
and been remarkable for simplicity and innocence of life. The’surviving sis- 
ter has lately attempted miniature painting, with tolerable success, but in de- 
lineating flowers from nature they chiefly excelled ; seldom have these inimi- 
table works of the divine hand been represented by a more faithful or more 
delicate pencil than theirs. 


SHROPSHIRE. Leere 
Marvied.. At Audley, James Broomfield, Esq. of Whitechurch, to Miss 
Gardner, daughter of John Gardner, Esq. of Domvilles. ' 
At Quatt, Flias Isaac, Esq. of Worcester, banker, to Miss Harriet Whitmore, 
daughter of William Whitmore, Esq. of Dudmarton. 
Died. At Shrewsbury, Amejia Butcher, ‘aged 104: she declared that slie 


nor we her heart for the loss of her husband, who died about seven weeks 
efore, 
orn At 
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" At Broseley where he had practised as a surgeon and:apothecary upwards i 
of fifty years, Mr. Daniel Boden. sty een ear * o, 


_ SOMERSETSHIRE, 


Married. At Bath, Daniel Webster, Esq. of Dean Park, Nortfimpton, te 
Miss Morgan, daughter ofthe Rev. Nathaniel Morgan. dad 

Wm. Lyddon, Esq. late Captain of the ist Devon Militia, to Miss Selley, of 
Green Park Buildings. hide ’ f 

At Beckington, Nath. Peach Singer, Esq. of Westbury, to Miss Mary Ford, 
daughter ot Wm. Ford, Esq. banker. : 

Died, At Bath, aged 58, Harman Katencamp, Esq. formerly, consul gene- 
ral in S:cily, Malta, and Spain. Aged 85, Mr. Benjamin Morris. In the early: 
part of his life he was by profession a drawing master, and was esteemed an 
artist of some eminence. His latter years were remarkable for their reguia- 
rity ; every day was marked with ‘such precision, that it seldom deviateda 
single minute im the performarice of the exact vocation of the preceding. Aged 
62, Mrs. Broadley, widow of the late Henry Broadley, Esq. of Hull, =. 

At Taunton, suddenly, the Rev. Mr. Prowse... 3 

At Glastonbury, 91, Mr. John Gibbes, formerly Serjeant-Major in th- 
sth foot.’ He served and highly distinguished himself in. the battle of Dettin 
gen, on the 16th of June, 1743, and on several other memorable occasions. 
After his return to his native country he was engaged to train the Somerset 
militia, in which he continued thirty years, and on quitting it obtained an ho- 
vorary medal a as reward of merit, He never experienced a day’s illness, and 
retained all his faculties in their full vigour to the hour of dissolution. 


4 Y, . STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Married. At Harbone, Mr. Wm.. Frears, Jun. of Liverpool, to Miss J. 
Cairns, daughter of Edw. Cairns, Esq. of Shireland Hall, 

Died. At.Litehfield; 71, Mr. Brown, upwards of 40 years organist of 
the Cathedral. Francis Cobb, Esq. Receiver-general for the county of Staf- 
ford. Aged 89, Mrs. Dorothy Collins. “Capt. Bulkeley, of the 6th Reg. late 
Aid-de-camp to Major Gen. Sir John Stewart. : 

At Stafford, aged 94, Mrs. Wright. - - 

: * _, SUFFOLK. 


s 


Died. At Sutton Downham, aged 79, Charles Sloane, Earl’Cadogan: a No- 
bleman possessed of much urbanity, whiosé loss will be greatly régretted in the 
neighbourhood where he lived. - - 

At Sudbury, aged 81, the Rev. John Piper, A, M. fifty-six years Rector 
of All Saints, in that town, and Rector of Ride in Norfolk. — fy sf 

At Stamfield, aged 69, Mr. Z. Tuiner,; many years High Constable for the. 
hundred of Risbridge. 


; SURRY. © : 
Died. At Richmond, aged 75, Lewis Bull, Esq. many years proprietor of 
the Public Library, Bath. ‘ . “ 
SUSSEX. 


' Died. At Chichester, in the 75th year of her age, Lady Viscountess Lifford, 
relict of Lord Chancellor Lifford, ot Ireland, and mother of Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral Hewitt. John Diggens, Esq. banker. j ° 

At Verdua, where he had been detained as prisoner, since the commence- 
ment of the present war, Gideon Newland, Esq. of Chichester. Mrs. New- 
land and four children are on their way from France to this country. 

As Mr. John Eastead,.of Pulderham, was reading by his fire-s.de, he fell 
asleep, when by some means unhappily his clothes came in contact with the 
fire, and he was so dreadfully burnt as to cause his death in less than four hows. 
The chair on which he sat was considerably burat. et 9 


" “WARWICKSHIRE. 


Married. At Birmingham, Mr. Peter Hopel of Liverpool, to Miss Potts, 


daughter of Thos. Potts, Esq. Low Bailiff ot. Birmingham. edie 
: larried. 
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. Married. At Stratford upon Avon, the Rey. John Whitmore, to Miss Green, 

Died. At Birmingham, aged 86, Mrs. Marsh, late of Sublon, Aged 86, 
Geo. Attwood, Esq. Aged 71, Mr. John Donald, formerly of gs ge : 

At Wellingborough, Mrs. Jones, widow of Mc. ‘Thomas J. late of Abington, 
near No mpton, 

At Spratton, aged 83, Mrs, M, Hodson, formerly of Northampton, 


WESTMORELAND. 
Died. At Kirkby Stephen, aged 79, Mrs. Dickson, 


WILTSHIRE, . 


" Died, The Rev. C. Page, Rector of Littleton Drew and Biddestone, 
At Bapton, the Rev. Henry Dayis, Rector of Allcanings 


WORCESTERSHIRE, es 
The Rev. Jobn W. Grove, B. A. is instituted to the Rectory of Strensham, 

and the Rev. G. Biggs, M. A. to the Rectory of Upton Warren. 

. Died. Aged 80, Rob. Hunt, Esq. of Feckenham. 

. At Worcester, aged 79, Erasmus Lloyd, Esq. he served the office of Mayor 

for that city in 1786, . . 


YORKSHIRE. 


* State of the Woollen Manufactory from the’?5th March 1806, to the 25th 
March 1807, as given in at the Quarter Sessions at Pontefract. 


Narrow milled 175,334 pieces, or 6,430,101 yards, 
‘ Last year . . . 165,857 do. 6,199,517 do. 


Inctease . ... 9,487 236,784 


Broad milled . 290,269 pieces, or 9,561,178 yards. 
Last year . . 300,237 do. - 10,072,256 do. 


Decreas¢é . . 9,968 513,078 
_The whole manufactory produces this yearin yards, . . . 15,991,279 
RMN... «0. 2. 0s €:s 6 be we 0 « Saree 


Decreased this year in yards 281,294 ~ 


This decrease is attributed to two causes, the unsettled situation of our po« 
litical relations with America, and the complete ascendancy that the battles of 
Austerlitz and Jena have given the French over the continent. : 

The foundation stone of the Humber Dock was lately laid by Henry Maister, 
Esq. Chairman of the Dock Company. A number of gold, silver, and copper 
éoins of the present reign, and medals of Mr. Fox, Mr. Pitt, and Lord’N » 
were inclosed in the stone, and a brass plate was affixed to it bearing the fol- 
lowing inscription :—“ This stone was laid in the foundation of the South-East 
eorner of the Lock ot the Humber Dock, on the 13th day of April, Anno Domini 
1807, by Henry Maister, Esq. Chairman of the Dock Com at Kingston-upon-' 
Hull.” The Humber Dock was made in pursuance of an Act of Parliament: 
passed in the 42d year of the reigh of His Majesty King George the Third, for 
fhe benefit of the commerce and shipping of the port of Kingston-upon-Hulh’ 
and for the admission of His Majesty’s ships of war of 50 guns, st 

Married.—At Halifax, C. H. Dawson, Esq. of Royd’s Hall to Miss Eliz 
Deze, daughter of the Rev. Mr. Dean, of Bradford. seed 

At Selby, Gill. Steadman, Esq. of Packesham, to Miss Foster, daughter of 


the late John Foster, 3 ‘ 
sin Hird, M.D. to Miss Redsdale, daughter of the late 


At Leeds, Benjamin 

Francis Redsdale, Esq. , peed 
Dicd.—At York, aged 51, Robert Taylor, Esq. formerly of Jamaica, Aged 45, 

Mr, Seth. Agar, one of the Common Councilmen fer Monk Ward. ay 
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' Died.—At Woodale, near Huddersfield, + 89, Lieutenant Preston, R. N. 
- At Thirsk, aged’77, William Whitehead, Esq. formerly an eminent attorney 
of that place? : 

At Sutton, near Hull, aged 82, Mr. William Hamilton. 2 ; 
' At Seulcotes, aged 56 Robinson Peale, Esq. adh 

At East-Moor, near Wakefield, in the 103d year of her age, Mrs. Susannaly 
Robshaw. Till within @ short time of her death she was able to walk about, 
and to read, knit, and sew without genes She has had 23 children, three 
of them at a birth, one on each of three successive days; the oldest and 
youngest of her children are still alive. ; 
' At Kirkdale, aged 91, William Pendleton, a veteran who had fought at Cul- 
loden, Dettingen, and Fontenoy, He has left a widow aged 92, with whom 
be lived ‘upwards of sixty-eight years, and what is remarkable they never 
quarrelled but once.during the whole time. He supported himself and wife by 
his own industry, and never experienced any illness till the last, which confined 
him to his house only a week, and to his bed only one ‘day. sie 
" At Leeds, aged 62, the Rev. James Kitching, Vicar of Pickhill: to a bene- 
volent and generous mind he united all the endearing qualities which adorm 
the character of an inestimable husband, parent, and benefactor, whilst a dig- 
nified and traly christian fortitade upheld him from repining at the afflicting 
band of an unerring Providence, which heavily and many years permi 
bn ravages of an excruciating disorder which at length terminated his ex- 

tence, 


WALES. 


Married.—At Llandilo, Mr. William Jones, of Llangadock, aged 21, to Nira, 
Margaret Griffiths, widow, aged 84. aa , 

At Hay, Brecon, John James, Esq. of Swansea, to Miss Eliza Watkins, 
youngest daughter of the late Walter Watkins, Esy. of Liydiad-y-wain, He- 
reford, ‘ 

At Bath, Edward Morgan, Esq. of Brecon, to Mrs, Beauchamp Cooper, of 
wit Niet tgomery, Mr. Richard Ford Whitmore, engineer, of Bir 
, At T on, Mon r. re, engineer, o' ‘- 
mingham, to Miss Davies, daughter of P. Davies, Esq. of Newton, 

_ Died—At Carmarthen, Mr. Griffith Evans. He was the last of the forty 
burgesses named in the charter granted to the borough of Carmarthen 
in 1764, 

At Abergavenny, aged 85, Mrs, Powell, widew of Mr. Powell formerly of 
: elly. ei 

At = , aged 84, Mr. Thomas Lewis, attorney at-law. — 

At Swansea, Edward Elton, Esq. late of Barley-Hall. ‘on 

‘SCOTLAND. ey ore 

Married.—At Edinburgh, the Rev. James Somerville, of Symington, to Mis. 
Curate ieolae Patrick Wishart, Esq. of Foxhall, to Miss Margaret Robert. 
son, second daughter of the late Alexander Robeitson, Esq, of Prenderguest, 


Mr, Mi le M merchant, of Glasgow, to M.ss Matilda Ri- 
one rs daughter Mr. John Richardson, manufacturer. James . 


Nairne, Esq, W. S. to Miss Hill, eldest daughter of the late proiessor Hill, 2 

. At Glasgow, Alexander M‘Arthur, Esq. of Linlithgow B , to Miss 

Mary Hill, second daughter of the late Ge ogg . of Hillend. Mz, 
: n ; 


aCe mare a Ayr, to Miss Jane Dougtas, daugh, 
At Ayr, the Revt John teoxburgh, of Kilmaurs, to Miss Margaret: Robert- 
Akt Gee Gang a sethiteet of Edinburgh, to Miss Margaret 
pry a 
danghter of Wi am Forbes Eg. of Echt : ele 
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Died.—At Edinburgh, Mrs. Turnbull, widow of George ‘Turnbuil, of 
Dailadies, W.S. Aged 81, John Gardner, M.D, Sir James Ramsay, of Bal- 
main, Bart. Aged 78, Joseph French, Esq. ‘Mrs. Cunningham, of Hyndhope. 
Admiral Sir Jolin Inglis, of Auchendenny. ..He commanded the Belliqueux, of 
74 guns, at the battle of Camperdown, under Lord Duncan, and greafly 
distinguished himself in that action, Walter Little Gilmour, Esq. of Craig- 
millar, - oe 
* At Glasgow, David Russell, Esq. of Woodside. Aged 88, Mrs. Aiken, of 
Shirva. Aged 85, Miss Jane Pollock, of Pollock. ; : 

At Gorbals, Glasgow, Malcolm White, in the 102d year of his age. He re- 
tained all his faculties to the last, and was able, on the morning of his death, to 
rise from his bed, and do some things about the+house ; ‘he used togo about the 
town and country selling religious books; hé was a native of Cowall, Ar- 

eshire. . 

_ At Kelkarchan, in his 101st year, Robert Stevenson; he enjoyed perfect 
health till within a few hours of his death. 
_ At Ayr, on the 24th March, Robert Aiken, Esq. The death of this excel- 
Ient mam has made a void in society which will not be soon or easily filled ; for, 
to a sound and cultivated understanding, he united a kind heart anda social 
spirit. ‘The upright integrity of his conduct through a long and useful life, his 
active benevolence, the sincerity of his friendship, and the cheerfulness and 
vivacity which he retained at an age advanced beyond the usnal bounds of hu- 
manity, attracted the esteem and veneration of society at large, and endeared 
him to a numerous and respectable circle of friends, whose affectionate reve- 
rence for his memory will cease only with their existence. He was one of the 
earliest friends of Robert Burns, who has borne testimony to his virtues in the 
first stanza, of “The Cotter’s Saturday Night,” and in the following epitaph 
panihed above twenty years ago, the justice of which has been saiyerally 
admitted :— ' 
, “Know thou, O stranger to the fame 

“ Of this much lov’d much honour’d name ! 

“ For rione that knew him peed be told . 

pore ‘« A warmer heart death ne’er made cold.” 

March 31, in the 74th year of his age, and 45th of his ministry, the Reverend 
William M‘Gill, D.D. one of the ministers of Ayr. This gentleman was ano- 
ther of the early friends of Burns, who in one of his letters thus characterizes 
him.—“ He is one of the worthiest as well.as one of the ablest ‘of the wuole 
priesthood of the Kirk of Scotland, in every sense of that ambiguous term.” He 
was in truth a man of no common character. Possessed of a strong and dis- 
cerning mind, he carefully studied the sacred scriptures, he explained them 
with great clearness and accuracy, and his illustrations of religious truths were 
varied and impressive. “Severely tried in the course of Divine providence, he 
drew consolation from the gospel of: Christ, and in imitation of his great Mas- 
ter, whom he loved, he was resigned to the willof,God. His manners were 

lain and unaffected, and ro man possessed more uprightness and integrity. of 
eart. By his parishioners, and by all who: had the pleasure of being intimate 
with him, he was very highly esteemed, and his death is deeply regretted. . 
* At Montrose, at the advanced age of 87, Mr. John Waliace, teacher of danc- 
He was a native of Moulin, in Perthshire ; and’ having embsaced. the 
cause of the unfortunate Charles Stuart, was wounded at Culloden: He came 
to Montrose in 1746, and coutinued, to ‘exercise his profession -in that. neigh- 
bourhood for about 55 years; when his infirmities corupelled him to retire, 

At eth aged 80, Mr. Robert Kerr. Aged73, John Archibald; Esq. wine 
merchant. thi , Pa 

At Craigsanchar, rife age 84, Mrs, Cochrane Stuart. ; , 
’ At Tilleeoultry, Alexander Stirling, D. D. minister of that parish., 

At Perth, in the 86th year of his age, and 49th of his‘ministry, the Reveren 
George Fraser, of Monedie. He was much respected for his honesty of h 
his friendly and humane disposition, and for his diligence, while his health. an 
strength permitted, in the work of the gospel. He has died regretted by his 
people, and by all who had the pleasure of his acquaintance,» 2 
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At Alloa, the Rev, John Rhind, of the Episcopal Chapel. . 

At Portglasgow, aged 85, Mrs. Vallarton. pal 

At Stizling, aged 64, Mrs, hat wife the Rev. John any 

A. ak ge near Kelso, 78, ee Dodds, E of the War- 

ce. 

At Arlary, Robert Areott, Kaa 

At Manciline, aged 106, argaret Paton. 

_ At Innerhadden,, Duncan Stewart, Esq. % 

At Lockett aged 69, the Rev. George can, minister of that parish. 

At Corehead, aged 86, Mrs, Grizel Scott, ™ ow of the late Rev. William’ 
Scott, of Kirkpatrick, Juxtas 

At Doonside, aged 48, aes Cos Crawford, Es 

At Inverness, William Esq. “late Seale of thst bar. 

At Aberdeen, aged 84, Mrs. Elizabeth Yates, widow of the late*Mr. Kien 
nee Veta Rotterdam. Aged 73, Mrs. Martha Cuthbert, widow of Peter 

ert, 

Lieut. Col. Edgar Hunter, of Hunthill. 

_ At Mid-Calder, aged 92, Mr, Alexander Lowrie, senior. 

At Hill-house, Berwickshire, aged 82, John Somerville, tia of Ivelaw. 

At Galaschiels, James Blaikie, Esq. of Easter Longhau 

— Mr, Alexander M‘Kenzie, late one of ‘the magistrates of 
t! . urgh 

eith, aged 87, James § Ste of Cairnberrow. 
At Sonar, aged 82, M gk a 


TRELAND. 


The following extracts + oboe Dublin Papers will best describe the effects 
which are apprehended from the recent unexpected change :— 

“In this conntry the chau » has scarcely met the approbation of'a single 
man; aud we are happy to observe, that even those who we really thought 
would exult, have not only shewn’ their. moderation, but even mark their disap- 
probation of the measure; they have had the good sense to perceive, that the 
hew arrangement cannet ere be’ preden months duration, and that it only 
unhinges the Governmen ce, bat for thet lans which were fast mn- 
pring, , Hot onl ie hone aout fence, bi ut for ‘the hin vaten, ion. of the Poly ye 
00 on 
ward with farfel pane eg tikes upon a past, nee old a publie 
serenity, a intercourse, a ne Gee of dentine and services 
among all parties, to.which they had’ ee ap ery they: look 
the future with doubt and: dismay, dy anes Pesaeron of 4 
whith destroy society, wn wither er up thé the state—they y look ms 
and are assured that, under the Aduinistration sf his Grace ‘of Bedford, they 
should enjoy security from: the f a ey look forward with 

3 dreadful uncertainty, not ’ 
coaaiey by the incapacity, 
jure our ‘of Mtge all 
a and steady to the laws wer the- constitution ; i 
_ demeanong. they can hope for freedom. and happiness, Had 
last pe bee Nein ge va ee a | 
pos forgotten in Ireland, and we should have 

aon bead of of atféction and national ‘honour ; xd ot still, if the 
duct th themselves peaceably, and with a due observance of the 
shall provoke the other by hostility, to acts of outrage, the. 
le, and the men best fit 94 al eo stat eee eae 
—— wishes es the whe mig been ‘will, be 


Hamilton Weldon, sy apoio t, Meath, 
w Mie Rowley, youngest daughter. en leony ee eetion, es " ucester 
Tee 
In Deblin, the Hon. George Ponsonby, son of the late Lord ileal di 
i — “= 
OL. e > 
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Married. Henry Adair, Esq. barnster at Law, to Miss Eliza Dwyer, dangh- 
ter of John Dwyer, Esq. of Marifield, Dublin. . 

The Rey. William Duke, of Kincruvins, Sligo, to Miss Palmer, only daughter 
of the late Thomas Palmer, Esq. of Summerhill, Mayo. 

Died. At Dublin, Robert Johnson, Esq. of Headford, Leitrim, a gentleman 
possessed of the most elegant and refined mamers, disinterested in his friend- 
ship, and unbounded in hospitality; he is as generally regretted as. he was 
esteemed.. Mrs. Lyons, wife of Matthew Lyons, Esq.'of Gort, Galway. Den- 
bis Daly, Esq. of Raford, Galway. 1 ialiaaal “3 

* Ather'seat, near Dublin, the Countess Dowager of Charlemont. * 
~ At Mount Farm, Down, John Boyd, Esq. 0S petal a4 

At Creevy, Longford, John Bell, Esq. High Sheriff of Cavan. 

P At Ballyhaise, Cavan, Ralph Harman, Esq. many years treasurer of that 
ounty. , oe 

* At Cork, aged 21, Lieutenant James Kelly, of the Galway Militia, » He was 

seized with a paralytic stroke while in the mess room, whith carried ‘him off in 

a few hours. Bs 

At Finglas, Malachy Delany, Esq. formerly an officer of distinguished merit 
in the Austrian service, 

At Beerhaven, aged 111, Florence O’Sullivan, Esq. He was. born in 1696, 
and retained his sight, hearmg, and the use of his faculties. to "the «last mo- 
ment. For the last fifty years he lived chiefly on fish, of which he was remark- 
ably fond. He was a man possessed of generous tender feelings, and is greatly 
lamented by 215 nephews and nieces, 








Bankruptcies and Dividends announced in the London Gazette from 20th March 


to 20th April 1807, The Solicitors’ names are in parentheses. 


BANKRUPTS, ; 


* Johri Anderton, Ball Greave Mill, Lancashire, cotton-spinner, April 27, May 5,.and 26, at 
three, at the Bridgewater Arms, Manchester. (Duckworth and Chi 1, * 

[Isaac Baker, Dudles, Worcestershire, linen-draper, April 13, 14, at nine, and May 16, at 
twelve, at the Swan Inn and Hotel, Birmingham. (Devon and Tooke, Gray’s-inn-squage ; and 
George Burrish, Temple-row, Birmi ‘ 
~. John Ball, Hethersett, Norfolk, engineer, April 14, 21, and May 16, at one, at, Guildhall, Lon- 
don. (Wilde, jun, Castle-street, Falcon-square.) 

Richard Barnes, Manchester, victualler, April 29, 30, and May 26, at three, at the Royal Oak 
Inn, Manchester.’ (Kearsley and Cardwell, Manchester; and Ellis, Cursitor-street.) 

Ann Bellringer, of Bodmin, Cornwall, linen-draper, May 1, 2, and 30, ar eleven, at the White 
Hart Inn, Bristol. (Bigg, Hatton Garden; and Bigg, Bristol .) 

; ‘William Bloxam, New-road, St. George’s in the East, Middlesex, cooper, March 28, April 4, 
, and May 5, at ten, at Guildhall. B wns and Jlardy, Birchin-lane.) 
Joséph Boggett, Brotherton, Yorkshire, wheelwright, May 11,12, and 26, at eleven, at the Red 
- Lion inn, Pontefract. (Mitton, Pontefract; and Battye, Chancery-lane.) 
' Thomas William Booth, Holcome Brook, Lancashire, shopkeeper, April 24, 27, and May 23, at 
. twelve, atthe Hare and Hounds, Bury, Lancashire, (Woodcock, Bury; and Blakelock, Temple.) 

William Burches, latgsef Chapel-street, Westminster, carpenter, April 21, 28, and May 27, at 

ten, at Guildhall. (Theakston and Welchman, Surrey side of Blackfriars-bridge. 
Timothy mere, Oxford-market, victualler, April 7, 18, and May 16, at ten, at Guildhall. 
{Hotloway, C ery-lane). 

Benjamin Carr and Thomas Neale, city of York, flax-dressers, April 23, 24, and May 16, at 
eleven, at the Black Swan Eni, Coney-street, York. (Townend and Oldfield, York.) 

Thomas Clayton, Dilworth, Lancashire, tanner, April 16, at five, 17, and May i6, at eleven, at 
the New Inn, ‘Blackburn. (Clarke and Richards, Chancery-lane; and Ainsworth, Blackburn.) 

Thomas Clifford, of Birmingham, mealman, April 9, 11, and 30, at eleven, at the Black Swan, 
Warwick, (Smart and Thomas, Staplesinn ; and Tomes and Haydon, Warwick.) 

, , Christopher Cole, of Buckfastleigh, felt-monger, May 4, 5; and 30, at eleven, at the Old Lon- 
* don Inn, Exéugh, (Williams and Brooks, Lincoln’s-inn ; and Pidsley, Exeter.) a 
", Letitia Collins, Ann Jones, and Eliza Kerney, New Bond-street, Middlesex, milliners, April 4, 
7, and May 5, at-ten, at, Guildhall. (Berry and James, -‘Walbi ook. StF 8S 
‘ Robert “Cooke, of Duckenfield, Cheshire, cottomspinner, April 1, 22, and May 16, at eleven, 
at the Palace Inn, Manchester. (Taylor, Manchester; and Fllis, Cursitor-street, London.) 
“. Robert'Coombs, Lion’s Inn, money-scrivener, April 25, May 2, and 30,’ at ten, at Guildhall. 
‘ fPapkinn Dean-street, Solio.) ‘ ‘ . 
‘ Maurice Da Costa, Sherbourne-lane, merchant, April 14, 25, and May 2%,. at twelvéy at Guild- 
hall, (Swain, Stevens, and Maples, Old Jewry.) aitins 
° $f, Org 
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George Davies, Cranbourn-street, Leicester-fields, linen-draper, April 21, May 5, 30, at one, at 
Guildhall, London, (Vewbery, Conduit-street, Hanover-square.) : 
George Philip Davis and Arthur Mackie, late of Philpot-lane, London, coffee-merchants, April 
25, May 2, and 30, at ten, at Guildhall. (Beetham, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street.) ’ 
Peter Desvignes, Rosomon-street, Clerkenwell, watch-case-maker, April 28, at one, May 5, at 

ten, and 30, at one, at Guildhall, (Cokayne and Taylor, Lion’s-inn.) 

Thomas Douglas, Gainsford-street, conageiens Sorrey, corn-dealer, April 18, 28, and May 
9, at one, at Guildhall, London. (Pringle, Greville-street, Hatton Garden. 

Robert Eccies, Caorléey, Lancashire, cotton-manufacturer, April 10, 11, and May 12, at the - 
George and Dragon, Preston. (Milne and Parry, Old Jewry.) ' ’ 
Thomas Farendon, Chichester, brazier, April 20, 21, and May 26, at one, at the Golden Fleece 
Inn, Chichester. (Lake, Lincoln’s-inn New-square; and Champ, Chichester.)  . : 
William Finch, late of Westminster, dealer, May 1, 2,\and 26, at eleven, at the King’s Arms, 
Fore-street, Plymouth Dock. (Bone, Rodd, and Davie, Plymouth Dock.) ; : 

Henry Fraser, Nightingale-lane, East Smithfield, grocer, April 21, at one, May 5, 30, at ten, at . 
Guildhall. (Lowse, Upper T! -) ; 

on Tne St. Mary Magdalen, Surrey, victueller, March 24, April 7, and May @, at ten, : 
at Gui " : ‘ 

Joseph Gibson, Newcastle ypon Tyne, woollen-draper, ril, 29, 30, and May. 16, at eleven, * 
atthe Crown. aud Thistle Tavern, Newcastle. (Teasdale a Brawne, Merchant-Taylors’ Hall; 
and Teasdale, Newcastle.) ‘ ; 

James Gray, East Smithfield; baker, April 14, at ten, 21, at one, and May 16, at ten, at Guild- 
hall, London. (Noy, Mincing-lane.) : ; i 

Thomas Green, jun, of Blackburn, Lancashire, calico-manufacturer, April 21, 22,-and May 16, 
at two, at the Bridgewater Arms lan, Manchester, (Taylor, Manchester; and kilis, Cursitor-; 


street. 

Christopher Greengrass, Purleigh, Essex, baker, April 18, 25, at eleven, and May 26, at ten, at. 
Guildhall, London, (Copland, Chelmsford; and Bigg, Hatton Garden, London,) re 

Charles Grellet and samuel Winter, of Lawrence Pountney-lane, London, merchants, April, 
25, May 2, and 30, at one,'at Guildhall. (Coote,Austin Friars.) 

John Grimshaw the younger, Preston, Lancashire, muslin-manufacturer, May 5, 6, and 26, at 
eleven,'at the White. Inn, Prestons (Apsden and Shuttleworth, Preston; and Wigles- 
worth, Gray’s-inn-square, London. " 

Matthew William Hagston, Charles-street, City-road, linen-draper, April 25, May 1, at one, 
and 26, at ten, at Guildhall, (Hannam, Piagza Chambers, Covent Garden.) . 
rae Hancock, Sheffield, tallow-chandler, March 30, _ May 2, at eleven, at the Hotel 

, Sheffield, (Chambre, Templedane; or Watson, Shettield.) - 

William Hayter, Southieuiponstaeeek, vintner, April 7, and 8, at the Old London Inn, Exeter,, 
and May 12, at the George Inu, Southmoulton. (Vevon and Tooke, Giey's-inn-square.) 

‘Richard Humphry the younger, of Honiton, Devonshire, butter-factor, April 21, 22, and May . 
9, at eleven, at the 4 Inn, Honiton. (Townsend and Pearse, Honiton.) _ 
Charles Musey and Nicholas Husey, Newgate-street, London, ey March 31, April 4, 

and May 5, at one, at Guildhall. (Blandford and Sweet, King’s Bench Walks, Temple.) 

Cornelius Kenworthy and Edward Kenworthy, Stainland, Yorkshire, cotton-spinners, May 5,, 
6 and 26, at three, i the White Bear Inn, Manchester, (Jackson, Manchester; and Jackson, 

are-court, Temple. ; : 
~ James Kieshans Manchester, coal dealer, May 1, 2, and 30, at three, at the. Dog Tavern, 
Dosages, Manchester, (Kearsley and Cardwell, Manchester; Ellis, Cursitor-street, Chancery- 


e. . 
George Kipperholme, Halifax, Yorkshire, dealer, April 24, 25, and May 12, at the Black Bult, 


Gomersail, (Evans, Thavies-inn.) : 
William FR man Lambert, Manchester, grocer, April 21, 22, and May 23, at two, at the 
Bridgewater Arms, Manchester. (Joh and Bailey, Manchester ; and Ellis, Cutsitor-street,) 
Ph Leigh, of Manchester; bread-baker, May wan eee re at eee. of the Dog Tavern, 
anchester, (Kearsley and Cardwell. Manchester ; $, Cursitor-stree ' , 
Robert Mais, agpln taot, Wood-street, warehouseman, April 14, 25, and May 23, at twelve,. 
at Guildball. (Adams, Old Jewry. ; 
* John Marehali, Denby, whet hg tanner, May 13, at four, 14, at the Three Legs Inn, at Leeds, 
and 30, at eleven, at the White Hart Inn, Wakefield, (Wilson, Greville-street, Hatton Garden ; 
and Coupland, Leeds ; r eho” Gee 
William Maslen, Nevtecn Butts, carpenter, April 23, May 2, and 30, at-ten, at Guildhall. 
pyr a yer og New-roed.) ae Aaylh:sas at sins 305 ial 
Mitchell, Manningham, Yorkshire, worsted-man' turer, eld ™’ ven, 
and May 9, at eleven, at the Talbot Inn, Bradford. (Edge, Inner Temple; and Brogden, 





William Mortimer, of Wivenhoe, Essex, maltster, March 26, 28, and May 2, at eleven, at the 
es 


Griffin Inn, Colchester. (Surythies, Colchester ; and Lowten, ‘Temple,) . . 
John Newsham and ‘temas Newsham, late of Preston, Lancashire, Seng med ond 
10, 11, and May 5, at eleven, at the George and Dragon Inn, in Preston, (Pilkington 4 


a ee em on ‘April 21, at ten, May 5, at eleven, 30, at ten, at the 


. John Ni Bristol, coal. Pt 
White Fame mo Bristol. (William Thomas, Bristol ; and Edmunds and Son, Lincoln’s-inn.) 


George Olli Manchester, merchant, April 25, May 2, at eleven, and 30, at four, at the 
Bridgewater road Manchester. (Duckworth and Chippendall, Manchester; and Ellis, Cursitor- 
street. ent rt siasaee 

John Parkinson and Thomas Parkinson, of Liverpool, curriers, April 27, 28, and May 16; at 
eleven, at the George Inn, Liverpool. (Dixon, Preston; and Ellis, Cursitor-street.) 
c John Phillips, late of Monmouth, shopkeeper, April 21, 22, and May = at ten, at the City Hotel, 
“Hereford, (Hwris, Monmouth; and Williams, Red-lion-square Tendon, jen 
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dealer, April 11, 22, and May 16, at eleven;at the Rode and Crown Ina, 
Leeds (las wet oi eo Chancery-lane.) 
pr gg sommes Ay ch 1, @, and May 2 2; ‘at eleven, at the 
wees Hart Tavern, Kinghtoo-apoustiull Gone and Bartlett’ dings, Holborn; and 
Dickénsow, Kingston-opon Hull.) 
Thomas Redsern, Trowbridge, Wilts, surgeon, April 21, 23,and May 19,at the Woolpack, Trow- 


® illiams, ahora 
William Reid and William Webster, Manchester, wheelwrights, April 27, 28, and May 16, at 
three, ‘at.the Dog and Partridge, Manchester. {Redhead and Brotier, Manchester ; Milne 


and Parry, Old Jewry.) 
~John 7 é-street, ‘Loni, inerchemt, April 4, 18, and May 9, at ten, at 
Guieel, Swain and Stevens, Old 


ry:) 
Rowton, late of Northampton, aye; Northampton; and at nine, 27, % tt clove tnd os. ‘at 
nive, — pay ee een Geys, N Edmunds ani Rechioquer 
ce of Pleas, n’s-in 
Jonathan » Chorlton, Lancashire, cotton-spinner; April 25, 27, and Ma oa at two, a the 
Dog Tavern, anchester. (Higson, Manchester ; and Fou ’ ji 
Andrew Sellon, Honiton, Devon, grocef, E.: 28, 29, and May 2, at eleven, at my Globe 
Tavern, Exeter. (Drewe and Loxham, New Inn, London; ‘and Short and Barnés, Exeter.) 
James , Stratford, Essex, victualler, March S 7 April 14, and May 9, at ten, at Guildhall, 
Lae (Smith and Tilson, St. Paul’s Chureh fit 
Smith, Wolverhampton, butcher, Ap 16, , “~ 17, anid May 2, at eleven, at the Jer- 


ham Arms, Shiffnall, Salo Corser, Wolverhampton. 
e, Warwicksh ‘ Papel 13, 14, and = 9, at eleven, at-the 


x "smart and ‘Thomas, Staple’sinn; and Tomes Heydon, Warwick.) 
Richard Stracey and Josiah a Sieh a, Cateaton-street, factors, April 23, 30, and May 26,at ten, at 
Guildhall, - “(Bluat: 
Thomas Susham, Creak, Sak Worfekk; hawker and pedlar, March 44, $1, and May 2, at twelve, at, 
Guildhall.. (Faleon, Elm-court, Temple.) 
George Symons, Plymouth Dock, Rragnone April 3, 4, and. May 9, at eleven, at the 
King’s Arms Inn, Plymouth. (alian and “a  Pivinauth and Davies, ‘Lo’ 
Jon.i Taylor, Paghatn, Sussex, shop! 25, May 2; ‘and 30, ‘at one, at Guildhall, Lon- 
don. (Hayward, Lamb's ennai 
— George Thomas, Great Yarmou inbnadiieli ‘April 30, -* 1, and 26, at ten,.at the 
xin ngs Heed k.* poe Yarmouth. Gayers, Great Yarmouth; and Swaine, Stevens, and 
es, ewry: 
Willi Thompson, Mancheste Brocer, sas 1, 2 and 23, at three, at the oo Me yen am 
chester. (Halstead and ‘Ainsworth janet Miln ana Parry, Old Jewry.) 
William Tucker the younger, myer le: facturer,’ April 14, at twelve, 24, and May 
16, at one, at Guildhall, Tandone “Collins and Waller, Spitalequare 


5 
Samuel-Turner, Manchester, innkeeper, April 8, 15, and May 16, at two, at the Dog Tavern 
Manchester. (Law,,Manchbster; and Jackson, Hare-court, Temple.) ~ 
antes Watkins, Frances MClure, and Lucy Hincksman, New oe eainiae March 
eo 4, at twelve, and May @, at one, at Guildhall. (Hogarth, Staples-in 
iam Watts, Castle-lane, Southwark, leather-seller, March 31, April 7, oad May 5, at ele 
ven, at Guildhall, (Anesley, Hare-court, Temple ) 


iP 
Stephen Timothy, West Castor, Lincolnshire, scrivener, April 10, at three, 11, and May 9, at 
ten, at the Talbot nn, Castor. (Pearson, Gray's-inn ; and Turtiér, 


Castor. 
Nathaniel Willmot, of Wyrardisbury, Bucks, wheelwright, April 14, 21, and May 16, at ten, at 
Guildhall. (Jamés Richardson, New-inn.) 


Jonathan Wilson, White, Horse-street, Ratcliffe, Middlesex, dyér,; April 7,14, -at eleven, and 
May 16, at ten, at Guildhall, (Oldham, Nag’s-head-conrt, Gracechurchsstreet.) 
BANKRUPTCIES ENLARGED, 
John Bingle: , Upper Johivstreét; St. Parictas, statuary ‘and ‘thason, ‘from ‘April T to 28, at 
twelve, at Guild 
Thomas Clark, Chatham, Kent, corn-dealer, from March 28 to May 16, at ten, at Guildhall, 


London 
Willi | — , Queer-strest, Cheapside, warehouseman, from March w to April 14, at ten, 
u 


Big en Misley, Pésex, corn.merchant, from March $1 to April 20, at ten, at the Thorn 
in, Misie 


Thomas Harding: ‘and’ Lawrence Creat, ‘Godfre Milk-stréet, wholesal drapers, from 
March 2 to April 4, at ten, at Guildhall, ges coca ¥ x 


fis sche Harkness, Addle-street, Wood-street, merchant, ftom April 18 to June 6, at ten,at Guild. 


5, Wallin fotdin Johnson sad John Wiltshire, Hantingdon ,drapers, ftom April 7 to 21, at tom, 

al 

oo of Brown-street, Hanover-squaré. smith, to surrender “April 14, at ten, at 
ul a 


charles wile, wintehd os Ne a seperti wacky Apiil 26 to Nay 2, atten at Guildhall. 
illlam €, i. ta , i 21; at 
at the Lamb Inn, Abingdon. Wootstapler, fiom April 7 to April 21; at eleven, 


pasate iipon, Exao, hens seegpe from March 31 to April 21, at ten, at Guildhalt.. 
., James eshart the younger, late of V ide ate-stree Bish te-stree dealer, to s 
2 14, at ten, at Guildha ie ho, girs BAC ote te 


John Hood Smith, Water-l: , Towed a il 4 te 
March i, ‘at ten, Suita = ” sit London, haces spricbroker, : ees " 
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‘Henry Michael-Tijaa, Mi Bleyeewect, vieeners Sow Apel 3hsp 1.to Bent F2y 
Tames Whitehead, Churclesteect, Surrey, hata hatemanufactarer, from March 14 as SS 
he tates: Londou. 
pancnihresed sipiivebes. - 


Jolin Berhall, Great Surrey-street, Blackfriars road, cheesemonger. 
innkeeper. 


William Gregson, Manchester, 
> DIVIDENDS. 
‘May5. J. Adains, wire fle Huncve Matguret Atk the younger, a te abeth 
uke B Soke Bendirtes, 08 camer ton, April 23. Gé an 
na ©. j A one R 


t Sail fay 4, eh Wh liath, coe espn a John Fatal pay ‘St, ae 
rep AO. oy 

p ek ge May 4. Sy esi rt Bs oF Ron, vis 
C. Bristow, Newgate-street, lineti-draper 7.5, George 

chester, corn-dealers.— May 4. Thomas Brawh, of Penn, ire, miter. = 
Brewer, of Cay ,» Wilts, linen-draper. Wel er, 16. R.. Browne, Lioyd 


surance-broker: aya. Re R. Le tp 
wireedt, ath 18 Lear, Fe hea Beary P Champ Gravesend, eed Xgoaea 
hae iter Con non. News - 1 18. Charles will, 
pe Pe i kee 


te Reh st’ merchant. 
“xa a. ¥ 4- Wm. 


Getic ieee ie a eae 


rie, Tigo o 
“april 17. oxlnatret, Dann,” a B. Bentham, and J. Baikie, Chatham; baliifrs. 





John Dawes; Camomile-s' ty 5. Richard , Barusley, > Robert 

man, Pindar Oaks, ot oe Yorkshi merchants. —Jurie 0. oO. —— 5 

brush-maker and turner:— May ie. .E.T. Donne, fp eae |= oft 

a = George Emerson and Richard King the younger, of Thomas the Apostle, Loo 
on, brokers, 

April 28, Michael Favell, of gnaret, Borough, linen-draper.—April 14. Thomas Pavestt, 
Old Change, London, merchant.— 25. James Peter. Fearon, U Gratton-street, Fiteréy- 
square, dealer. — April 25. F, M. , Barbican, ae a 9.. Diizabeth Fitton, of Bolton 
on the Moors, Lancashire, milliner.— May 19. Anpa nce pee mas a 


haberdasher. 
May 5. Peter Gandon, of Wentworth-street, W Sueaoee C — 25.. Franvis Gilding, 
of Al ate-street, London, petnse Sener 27. William Guy, a 
28. R. Gwillim, Worship-street, dealer: : 
May 5, W. ys Silver-street, Cheapside, warehouseman .—Mareh. 94... Richard Hamer, Saville 
See tans Seinen Daten esha lena teenies 
per. 18. S. Harman, ry, Devon, eeper. — + Herper -Wil- 
son, Cnilenewt | Budge-row, merchants. --May 9. Robert Harris, Maidstone, — 
April 25. Benjamin Robert Hayden, of Plymouth, Devonshire, :bopkseller and:stationér. ~May 
11. Joseph Hesketh and William Jones, Liverpool,grocers.— May 5. Samuel Hitchin, of. 
Road, Middlesex, victualler.--April 14. Ralph Houlding and John Houlding, Prestan, 
shire, dealers in Leesa, Ry 25..John , Howett; St, Martin’s-lane, carpenter.— May g. John 
Christian Hube, Sa Kent, potter, — April 14. Themes. Hu New, Bon tweet, vern- 
keeper. —A’ és Fletcher Hughts, Wigiore-stredt, Cavendish square, ayy. 
pa com o Berwick upon Tweed, corn-merchant.—-May 9. Walter Hunt, Pues bastey, 


May 4%. William Jéhnsdii; of Eagewire Roud, collarctiaket, April 21..W. Eat Grio- 

oa Sussex, breeches-maker.—April 21. George Isaacs and Michael Isaacs, uy 

on, merchan' 

bil 17. 1 Kesdrick, sen. Birtlingham, bellows-maker.— April 14. 3. Kenwortliy, Bain. 
eshire, cottoin-spinner, 

April 14. Benjamin John Lench, Curtain Road, Shoreditch, horse-dealer.— <Aril 
Westrtiiister ‘Brid ice Road, vietaatler. + May’2. J i, Sroestiet) Liverpool, es Jases ia il. 
George Life, High Harrowgate, Yorkshire, innkeeper.— May 11. John Lite, Ripley, Yorkshire, 
Focer— May 1. Peter Lindsay, of Barking. Essex, farmer.—May.16; Hugh Lloyd, of Middle 

ple-tlatie, tnottey-scriverer. 

May2. David Maitland, Wigan, Lancashire, Walter Campbell, London, and William Wright, 
Liverpool, Sin agg seone 2 O.,Mantey, ebony: «Throgmorton-street, mer 
as ay7. Samuel Miles, Bristol, corn -factor.- May 12.-J.-Monrieth and J. Sequeira, 

treet, druggists.— March 24. John Moorhouse, of John-street, Adelphi, Mi sete. 


vin onsen -May 1. wea Aberdare, Glamorgan, apothecary.— May.9. 
‘ arty J. Noble, sere ep ‘Thomas Normal, ‘Shensvdie, eit 
May tab Os 3 
Aen oi Fee ans Veins ate tata int 3h ie n Pearty, K 
rT 8, 
Pe b ; A beeen Philips aod eee > pela ‘Ewer. oe so Bryan fthwwdrk, erin a peri 
ha re an Phillips, oc Ronae be Wigner - pow, 


dey, cotton spinner, 
A Reto Weare ae aoe 


.. May 





‘ 
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May 26. James Robertson and James Hutchison, of Fleet-street, London, oilmen.—April 14. Ed- 
round Rodd, London-stteet, merchant.-~May 9. Alexander Ross, Minories, London, merchant. — 
May 5. Bernard Ross, New City Chambers,.merchant.— April 14- Joseph Roundell, late of Skip. 
ton, Yorkshire, grocer.--May 4. William Rouse, of Worcester, silversmith.—April 21.. John 
Russell, Moorfields, broker. ~ sa i ridin engees , 

April 28. Richard William Ulric Schneider, White Lion Court, Birchin-lane, merchant.-—April 
%4- Charles Frederick Schmoll, Jewin-street, Cripplegate, menchant.--April 14. John ‘Scort_ and 
George Scott, South-street, Finsbury-square, Loudon, merchants.—May 5. Francis Scurry, Kent 
Road, Southwark, coal dealer.—April 30..¥. Sergent, Wakefield, “Yorkshire, innkeeper. April 
13. John Simmons, Makin Simmons, and William Simmons, Liverpool, merchants.—April 15. 
John Simpson Tyd , Colchester, ironmonger.—April 14. J. Smedley, Maiden-lane, Wood, 
street, hasier,—April 28. James Smethurst and James Mangihall, Bolton, Lancashire, dimity and * 
quilting manufacturers.—May 5. George Southard, of New Bond-street, linen-draper.— April 18, 
W. Stephens, Exeter, sadler. —April 20. 'T. and J. Stutterd, and T, Littlewood, Oldfield, York. 
shire, merchants.—April 17. T. Sutton, Ringmore, Devon, ship builder, ’ , 

April 17. T. Taylor, Birmingham, gun barrel maker.—May 2. George Tinkler and John Risk, ’ 
Meard’s court, Soho, leather sellers.—April 25. John Treadgold, of Portsea, Hampshire, cabinet- 
maker.—April 22. J. Tuton and J. Waring, Leeds, merchants.—April 30. J. $. Tydman, Col. 
chester, ironmonger. . 

il 21, W. Urquhart, Ratcliffe Cross, cooper. 


p and R. Walker, Stratford, Essex, calico printers,—May 5. Samuel Nokon 
ey 





Blakeney, Norfolk, corn merchant. — April 18. W, Weaver, Red Lion, Gray’s-inn-lane, victual 

~~May 12. Jolin Webster and Joseph Harrison, Li 1, mercharts.—April 25, John Wheatl 

Mark Lane, cornfactor.—Aprik 27. John Willacy, liam Willacy, and Thomas Willacy, of 
Liverpool, millers.—April 23. James Wilkinson, Leeds, dyer.—May 9. Samuel Wilkinson and 
Joseph Barrough, High Wycombe, Bucks, bankers.—May 9. John Wilson, Kendal, tallow chand.. 
jer.— April 27. William Wilson, Colchester, merchant.—April 25. Ww. Winch, Tothill-street, 
Westminster, buteher.— April 23,° J. Wright, Halifax,’ cotton-spimner.—April 23. J. Wyatt, 
Cheadle, Cheshire, W. P.. Francis, Litchfield, and. J. Chadwick, Stow, Staffgrdshire, calice, 





SCOTTISH SEQUESTRATIONS, © 


March 24. Donald Bethune, merchant, in Kincardine, Ross, 
April 7. James and William Craig, plumbers, in Glasgew. 
April 8. James French, manufacturer, in Glasgow, 

April 3. James Gemmet, grocer, in Paisley, 

March 13. Alexander Glen, glover, in Greenock, 

April 7. James Johnston, merchant; in Dornoch. 

March 2}. Robert Kemp, soap-manufacturer, in Leith, 
March 18 John Morrison, shoe-maker, in Fort William, 
March 14. Daniel M‘Alpine, jun. baker, in Glasgow. 

April 1. William M‘Cririe, haberdasher, in Dumfries. 
March 21. Matthew and Hugh M‘Kay, grocers, in Glasgow, 
March 18. William Proudfoot, jun. merchant, in Glasgow, 
April @. Frazer Richardson, fiesher, in Dumfries. ait 
April 1. David Stephens, trunk-maker, in Edinburgh. 

April 3. David: Walker, jun. manufacturer, in Gorbals, 
March 14. David Walters, late grocer, in Edinburgh, 


IRISH BANKRUPTS, . 
John Archbold, of the city of Dublin, factor, merchant, dealer and chapman, to surrender 28, 
$1 April, and 21 May. ‘ 
William Campbell, of Belfast, Antrim, merchant-tailor, to surrender 8, 9 April and 9 May. 
John Dease, of the city of Dublin, and of Nenagh Mills, in the county of Tipperary, miller, te 
surrender 27, 28 April, and 28 May. 
" Walter Devereux, of Bishop-street, to surrender 23; 24 April, and 23 May. ; 
John Hennessey, of Carlow, woollen-draper, to surrender 18, 20 April, and-19 May. 
Joseph Russell, James Greenfield, and William W odds, late of Belfast, calico-manufacturers, 
to surrender 25, 27 April, and 26.May. ; ty 7 
Henry Sterling, of Ballykeel, Down, linen-draper, to surrender 22, 23 April, and 23 May, 
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* Married.—At Barbadoes, the Hon. Robert Augustus Hyndham, of Dominica, 
to Miss Elizabeth Christian Beckles, daughter of the Hon. John Beckles, 

Attorney-general and Speaker of the House of Assenibly of Barbadoes. 
Died.—On the 5th February, Osman Pacha of Widdin, known by the name, 
of Passwan Oglou, celebrated for his military talents, his enterprising spitit, 
and the successful defence which he made in his town against the united 
power of the Turkish Empire.—By his death, Ressia is freed from a formidable - 
enemy; who, though he had not publicly’ declared himself, had made pre- 
b ‘ parations 
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parations within the walls of Widdin for acting against that power. He is 
succeeded by Rustan Aya, a Chief of the Janissaries, littlé known. n 
At Tobago, James Pigott, Esq. Attorney-general of the Island, and Judge 
éf the Admiralty at Trinidad ; in both which offices and colonies he was as 
highly and deservedly respected, that his loss wilt long be lamented.—He' was 
the youngest brother of the late attorney-general Sir A. Pigott. 
’ At Kingston, ‘n Jamaica, after'a residence of nearly thirty years, Stewart 
Bruce, Esq. aniversaily respected by a numerous circle of frieuds for his 
many amiable and companionable qualities.—Few men ever possessed a more 
kind and jiberal heart, and none ever died in that conimunity more generally 
and sincerely regretted. ? ow ee 
We have been favoured with the sight of a letter from an Officer present at 
the capture of Monte Video, from which we-extract. the following particulars. 
The first isa curious anecdote relative to the skill and courage of our rifle-men. 
—“ The rifle-men here exceed any thing that can be thought of. I will give youan 
instance among many that happened in the presence of hundreds. ‘Three of 
them on the wing of the army, at a grout distance, were seen by a party of Spa- 
giards, consisting of eleven, who thinking to cut them off, made « full gallop at 
them: it was uneven sand hills, with bits of rock interspersed, that. they had 
chose for their ground. On seeing the Spaniards advance, they disappeared, 
all bat their caps, bebind a small bank, The enemy rode furiously up to the caps, 
and only caps there were for them, for the menhad crept above a hundred yards 
on their bellies; and without any person knowing where they were, three shots 
were fired and down fell three Spaniards: the rifle-men got two fires more 
each, and never missed their men, so that only two were left to carry back the 
news,” " ; 
The writer goes on to relate all the transactions of the siege, and 
‘concludes :— February 3. The assault has: beeu made, and Moute Video is 
ours, but immense has been the loss. It is impossible for an -individual to 
Know every thing, but you can compare mine with other accounts: what I 
write you may depend on. The breach I mentioned before was the point of 
‘attack, which was led by the Light Brigade, commanded by Colonel Brown- 
rigg, the Brigades of Grenadiers, by Major Dalrymple, fortieth Regiment, 
‘then the scalers armed with pikes, &c. among whom were distributed 400 
‘crow bars ; these they stuck in the walls, and made steps for the Grenadiers. 
‘These were snpported by the 38th, 40th, and 87th Regiments. As they advanced 
the 17th Dragoons took possession of our own batteries to prevent their being 
lost in case of a repulse, and of course they had no share in the assault, which, 
‘indeed, they were not so well fit for, being half mounted ; in the rear of them 
‘was the: covering army, consisting of the 47th Regiment, and all we have of the 
71st Regiment, the 20th and 21st Dragoons, It is thought by some that at the 
‘time of the assault the enemy were just on the point of making a sortie to 
‘destroy our advanced bat-ery, for they were in perfect readiness to reecive 
our men, They arrived at the walls soon after one, and upon the leading men 
mounting the breach, great was the astonishment at a it almost impas- 
sible, for the wall being immeusely thick, the quantity of rubbish was very 
great, and behind the rabbish, and a long way further on each side than the 
breach, the Spaniards ‘ad brought-and piled up bullocks hides (which are in 
amazing quantities at this place, being one of the principal articles of trade) 
these they had formed in such a solid body, that cannon bails had no effect on 
_ them, us our pour fellows had no other way but to mount over the hides, 
and through some ¢f them to make a passage. Here the slaughter commenced. 
The Spaniards had made a six gun battery in one of the streets strait to front 
’ the breach, and a three gun battery to takeit side ways. ‘Thcse opened a most 
terrible fire of rape shot, and also bags filled with yausquet' shot ; this spread 
death through tne ranks, but not dismay, for not a single company even halted 
a moment or shortened astep. The ritie-men, and ‘many of the light p 
(to give way for the grenadiers and others that marched without breaking their 
lines) ran along the walls, and got up with the help of the sailors and crow 
bars, but many fell, as the enemy had brought guns te flank the wall pA — 
e 
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direction. This lasted for more than an hour, not a shot being fired by. our 
people ; Major Daltymple and several of the Officers were here killed; Colo- 
nel Broworigg, and many wounded; and when the 40th Regiment pasted the” 
“breach and bad destroyed the enemy’s batteries, they had net an Officer to 
form up the, regiment. As fast as the troops passed the wall they ran up to the 
very mouths of the guns, and bayoneted every soul near. them, and spiked the 
guns. This they did all round. the town going along the, sea, shore, all of the’ 
guns being turned inwards. When the batteries were silent, every thing went: 
on well, as they carried all before them, and had possession of every place 
even. the great battery. that commanded.the entrance. of the harbour. All this 
was done before tour o'clock, and nothing remained but the citadel, and this 
swas too serious a place to be attempted in the dark, as every soldier that could 
escape.from our people h.d fled there, and it was computed there were two 
_ thousand musquetry to aid the great gunus. Our people waited. for day light, 
which took place about half past four; and having been regularly formed, and 
a sailor witha crow bar being appointed to every two grenadiers, they advanced 
to the attack, and most dreadful it was fornear an hour. The coeeny oy two 
18 pounders that canfonaded the street up which our people. were obliged to 
come: these made great havoc, but they had only time to fire twice before 
,our men were under them and had begun to scale the walls ; but here also was 
great opposition, for the’ masquetry iired vollies over the parapets, and as the 
-grenadiers ascended, many of ibem were knocked on the head with the buts of 
their musquets But as nothing could stop them, some soon got on the top. At 
.-this instant, guess our feelings ‘at seeing the great Spanish standard that had 
stood proudly ere¢t on the citadel come down, anda white flag erected .n its 
place. Itis a doubt whether it was done. by the Spaniards as a token of sub- 
mission, or by some of our own men who had nothing else at hand to hoist, but 
it had the effect of stopping the carnage, for let. it be ever remembered in his- 
tory, that notwithstandigg every provocation that had been received, every life 
‘was afterwards spared, nor was the town plundered as has always been the law 
when places were taken by assault. At the ‘same time some sailors got on the 
top of the great church, and hoisted the Union Jack on a boat hook. The 
Frenchman, who was reported to have the command, but only, directed the 
-eannonading, &c. was commander of a fine corvette in the harbour; he was taken, 
though desperately wounded, after having blown up his ship and two magazines 
of the Spaniards. Wehave not yet heard the exact loss, but it is feared it wilt 
be near five hundred killed and wounded, Imagination cannot paint the 
scene, particularly at the breach, when the day dawned: ' the numbers of brave 
fellows lying in heaps over one another ; and then, proceeding. into the Lows, 
tie mixture of Blacks and Spaniards, and our owa, without heads, atins, or ik 
some completely severed in two. It was a scene, too shocking to dwell on. 
woundedon both sides were so numerous that the great church, 


a most beautiful 
building, has been turned into an hospital, one side, being in ang the Spa- 
dl by. 


niards and the other oceup‘ed by ours. The assault was le el Brown of 
the 40th Regiment, in amost gallant manner: he made shift to get his horse over 
the breach and hides, although there was no place less. than ten. feet high, and 
his orderly dragoons got over with him, happily he escaped unhurt, as did also 
a L. Edwards of the Queen's Kegiment, a’ yolunteer from. the whe ba 
the forlorn hope. So aftera contest of five hours. was taken a place ortified mu 
a manner that induced them to ridicule our attempt. Nature has situated it in 
. such a manner that you ascend in every direction to it, and the old walls are of 
prodizious thickness. and heighth, that when we came close, we found that our 
alls had ouly spoiled the front and had done little interior damage ; it requires 
a garrison of 1500 or 2000 men, with which they. may, bid defiance to all. It is 
the only fortified town and harbour in Spanish South America: im the harbour 
are about eighty sail of ships of all sizes, some of which are valuable, there are 
also som@® Spanish ships ef war, and twenty sail of gun beats,” 
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Retrospect or Pusric AFFAIRS. 


WE begin our Retrospect of this month with an account of domestic trans- 
actions, which have taken the lead in point of importauce, at least with respect 
to the subjects of this country, _ _ 

Having in a former number promised to give the particulars of the Bill for 
the Abolition of the Slave Trade as soon as it should have passed, we gladly 
— ourselves of the obligation. Its principal articles and provisions are the 

llowing. ‘ Soa rey 

- The African Slave Trade is declared to be utterly abolished and made un- 
wful after the 1st day:of May, 1807, from which time all persons de in 
any manner whatever in the purchase, sale, transfer, &c. of slaves in Africa, 
the West Indies, or any other part of America not in his mggg ( dominions, 
shall incur the penalty of one hundred pounds for every slave. Also, from the 
same period, the fitting out ef any vessels from any pzrt of the United king- 
dom, or its colonies and dominions, is prohibited, uider the penalty of the for- 
feiture of such vessel and all her furniture. . 

The forcible carrying away or removing of slaves, either directly or ~ 
rectly, from Africa, the West Indies, or any other part of America not in h 
Majesty’s dominions, and the receiving such slaves on board of any vessel, is 
likewise declared unlawful, and liable to the penalties of forfeiture of the ves- 
sel, and of the sum of one hundred pounds for every slave. 

Slaves imported into any colony or territory belonging to his Majesty, are 
seizable like all other prohibited goods, and are to be condemned in the usual 
courts. All insurances made upon any transactions relative to the slave trade 
are declared unlawful, and are made subject to the penalty of one hundred 
pounds upon every insurance, and also treble the amount of the premium, ~ 

Slaves, the property of the enemy, found on board ships taken as prize of 
war, and also slaves seized as forfeiture in virtue of this act, shall be considered 
as condemned and forfeited to the sole use of his Majesty, for the purpose 
only of barring all other title or property in them, but shall in no case be sub- 
ject to be disposed of or treaten as slaves ; it shall, however, be lawful for his 

ajesty, or such officers as le shall appoint in council to receive and protect 
‘them, either to enter them in the land or sea service, or to bind them appren- 
tices for the term of fourteen years. Pe ae 

The remaining clauses of this Act relate to the recovery and application of 
penalties, and other legal matters; and it is moreover enacted, that nothin 
contained in it shall extend to vessels cleared out from Great Britain befor 
ist of May 1807, and where the slaves shall be lauded in the West Indies be- 
fore ist of. January 1808. ‘ Pgest 

On April 9th a question, in which the public feelings were warmly interested, 
was debated in the House of Commons. A resolution was moved by Mr. 
Brand, “That it is subversive of the principles of the constitution for his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers to restrain themselves by any pledge to withhold at any time 
from his Majesty any advice which they shall in their opinions and consciences 
believe to be conducive to the security of his realms, the honour of his crown, 
aud the well-being of all his suerte After the resolution had for some time 
been debated, Mr. Osborn moved the order of the day uponit. The. debate 

was animated, and continued till six in thy morning ; when the House divided, 


’ For Mr. Osborn’s motion - - - = = 258 


Agaimstit- - - - =~ ++ =» + 226 


_——— 


Majority for the present Ministry- « - 32 


OnA il 18th a motion was made in the House of Lords by the Marquis « 
Btaford, in substance the same with Ty Mr, Brand, with the addition of 
ox. f. ee : 4 noes 


o 
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an expression of regret for the change which had taken place in his Majesty’s 
councils. A long debate cnsued, which terminated by a motion to adjourn, ow 
which the numbers were, 


For the motion - - - --- - - - + 471 
Against it- - - - ------+ + 9% 


Majority for Ministers. - - - - - - 81 


A further trial of strength was made in the House of Commons on April 
-15th, when Mr. Lyttleton introduced the following motion : “That this House, 
considering a firm and vigilant Administration indispensable in the present pos- 
-ture of :public affairs, has seen with the greatest regret the late change in his 
Majesty's councils.” The order of the day being moved upon it, the numbers 
_ were : 
aise For Ministers - - - 244 
Againstthem - - - 198 


Majority- - - - - 46 


How much soever the sentiments and inclinations of the publie might have 
been divided upon these questions, all concurred in tae joy occasioned by the 
publication of a Gazette Extraordinary on April 13th, announcing a signal 
_triumph to the British arms, A letter from Brigadier General Sir Samuel 
Auchmuty gives the following account of the capture of the city and strong 
fortress of Monte Video, in the Rio de Ja Plata. Having been joined by a de- 
tachment of troops from the Cape of Good Hope, he evacuated Maldonado on 
Jan. 13th, and on the 18th, afcer an inconsiderable opposition, landed in a bay 
nine miles from Monte Video. On the 19th he moved towards that town, and 
occupied the suburbs with part of his forees. On the next morning he was 
attacked by the whole force of the enemy, consisting of 6000 men, whom, 
after a brisk action, he repulsed with great slaughter; and the siege of the 
place immediately commenced. Considerable difficulties occurred in bringing 
up the cannon and forming the batteries, but they were all surmounted by the 
ardour of the soldiers, ass.sted by sailors and marines from the ships. A prac- 
ticable breach being reported on Feb. 2d, it was resolved no longer to delay 
the attempt te storm. At an hour before day-break on the 3d the troops 
destined for the purpose moved on to the assault. In consequence of the 
- darkness, and the repairs made by the Spaniards, it was some time before the 
breach could be discerned, during which the English were exposed to a de- 
structive fire. Atlength, however, they rushed in with irresistible impetuosity, 
and though numbers fell, the rest cleared the way with their bayonets, and 
made themselves complete masters of all the works before day-light, except 
the citadel. ‘This did not long hold out, and at an early hour in the morning 
all opposition, had ceased, the town was quiet, and the women were peaceably 
walking the streets. ‘This circumstance, almost unexampled in a town. taken by 
storm after a desperate conflict, does no less honour to the discipline and hu- 
manity of the victors, than the action does to their valour. The loss sustained 
by the assailants during the storm amounted to near 400 officers and men killed 
and wounded ; and the whole loss of both from the landing to the capture was 
dittle short of 600. Among the slain are two lieutenant-colorels and a major. 
The loss of the enemy was mach greater, and above 2,000 officers and men 
were made prisoners. A considerable number of vessels were made prizes in 
the harbour by the squadron under Admiral Stirling. Further particulars of 
this brilliant action, contained in a_private letter, are given in our Foreign 
Occurrences. , 

A Gazette account has been given of the capture of the Dutch frigate 
Pallas and two armed ships, richly laden with spices from the Moluccas, in the 
Indian seas, ron Jnly 26, by his Majesty’s ships Greyhound and Harrier..: A 

lendid.addition to the gallant exploits of our navy has been transmitted from 

@ coast of the Caraccas, where two boats of the Galatea, manned we five 
5 : ofacers 
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officers and 70 sailors and marines, pursued in the open sea, and took, after a 
severe conflict, at the third assault, the French national. corvette Le Lynx, 
mounting 16 guns, and carrying 161 men. 

We lament that we have generally been obliged to commence our retrospec- 
tive view of continental affairs with the correction of some exaggerated reports, 
originating in the sanguine hopes and fond anticipations of onr allies and their. 

i Instead of the rapid and disastrous retreat of the French from the 
late scene of action, announced at the close of last mouth, it now appears that 
their head-quarters have continued quiet at Osterode, while their posts have oc- 
cupied all the line from the mouth of the Passarge to the Oumelof, a river dis- 
charging itself into the Narew. Thus they present a barrier against. any at- 
tempts ot the Russians to raise the siege of Dantzig,.or to recover,the towns 
on the Vistula. The prodigious losses on both sides m the battle of Eylau are 
apparent from the vast efforts making to recruit both armies. Napoleon has 
been obliged te recur to the severe and unpopular measure. of anticipating the 
levy of the conscripts for the year 1808; and he has from all quarters been 
summoning troops either of his own subjects or his conquered allies, for the 
purpose, doubtless, of making another formidable advance upon his enemy. 
One consequence of this determination has been the raising of the siege of 
Stralsund inthe beginnixg of April, followed by the evacuation of all Swedish 
Pomerania by the French troops, who have been pursued in their retreat by 
the Swedes, and have sustained some loss. 

Dantzig is still invested, and a general sortie of the besieged has been re- 
pulsed with considerable loss, It, however, has received reinforcements of 
Russian s by sea. 

From the latest accounts, the French head-quarters appear to have been re- 
moved on April 2d to Finckenstein, some miles nearer to the Vistula, where 
they continued on the 9th. The king of Prussia was still at Memel, which he 
had never quitted for Konigsberg, as reported. The most important intelli- 
gence may shortly be expected from.the armies. A ter number of men is 
probably at this time assembled to decide the dreadful contest, than has been 
seen in an equal compass in any modern wat. 

A proclamation published at Madrid by the Prince of Peace, on March 4th, 
enjoins all the severe measures against the British trade in Spain which have 
been adopted in France, though with still fewer means to put them in execu- 
tion. 

The Deputies of the Dutch Jews, and those of Frankfort on the Mayn, have 
declared their adherence to the doctrinal decisions of ,the Sanhedrin assembled 
at Paris, 

The capture of a vessel with dispatches has left us destitute of any intelligence, 
except through the medium of Vienna and Paris, of a very important transac- 
tion in which our navy is concerned. It appears that the English squadron 
under Admiral Louis, lying “off the isle of Tenedos, was joined by Admiral 
Duckworth, with some additional ships, and that on Feb. 18th they passed the 
forts of the Dardanelles with very little iesistance, and after burning a Turkish 
ship of the line and some frigates, cast anchor before Constantinople. Nego- 
tiations immediately commenced, the purpose of which was to compel the 
‘Porte to break its-alliance with France, and to renew its amicable relations 
with England and Russia. Other conditions are mentioned, which are scarcely 
credible. By the great exertions of Sebastiani, the Freach ambassador, the 
Turks were recovered from their first alarm, and animated to reject the con- 
ditions, anf prepare for a vigorous defence. The result has been, that the 
English fleet, after first shifting its station, and sailing towards the Black ~ 
at le repassed the Dardanelles on March 3d, and resumed its station o 
Tenedos. ‘Ihe authentic particulars of this extraordinary affair are impatiently 
expected, 

Some alarm has been excited in the mercantile world on account of the sup- 
posed rejection of the British treaty by tue President and Senate of the United 
States. On this head, see our Commercial Report. Ca 
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Col. Burr in January surrendered himself to the civil authority to take his 
trial. Itis since mentioned, that on his appearance before the Supreme Court 
of the Mississipi territory, it was found that there was not sufficient authority 
for proceeding against him ; 6n which account he withdrew, and did not again 
appear. ‘Ihe Governor, however, has issued a proclamation for his apprehen- 
sion. é 
' After much bloodshed at Hayti (St. Domingo) the two rival generals, Picton 
and Christophe, have agreed amicably to divide the island between them, 

- Itis reported that the Persians make common cause with the Turks against 
the Russians, and that they have puta stop to all:commerce and correspondence 
with the English, 

The new Ministry have at length determined to put into execution the late . 
threat of Mr. Canning in the House of Commons, and to try their popularity 
with the pubiic.’ On Monday April 27th Parliament was prorogued by com- 
mission to the 13th of May; a dissolution has followed, and the new Parliament 
is expected to assemble for the dispatch of business on the 18th of June. ‘The 
Speech, which was delivered by the ‘Lord Chancellor, states his Majesty’s 
anxiety to recur to the sense of tiis people while the events which have recently 
taken place are fresh in their recoilection; and expresses his Majesty’s convie- 
tion, that by resorting to this measure under present circumstances, he demon- 
strates his own conscientious persuasion of the rectitude of the motives upon 
which he has acted, while he affords’ the people the best opportunity of testify- 
ing their determination to support Lim in the exercise of = prerogative of 
the crown. It farther declares his Majesty's conviction, that after the many in- 
dulgences granted to his catholic subjects during his long reign, they, in com- 
mon with others, must feel assured of his attachment to the principles of just 
and enlightened toleration, and of his desive to protect equally, and promote 
impartially the happiness of all descriptions of his subjects. The speech, con- 
trary to the opitions delivered in the House of Commons by the present Chan 
cellor of the Exchequer, and some of his colleagues, goes on to commend 
Lord Henry Petty’s plan of Finance, by expressing His Majesty's satisfaction 
that tle House of Commons had provided for raising the supplies witheut im- 
posing the burden of additional taxcs, His Majesty's approbation of the com- 
missions of enquiry into the expend:ture of the public money is also declared, 
accompanied by a desire that the attention of the new Parliament may be 
equally devoted to the same important objects. The Speech concludes with a 
recommendation from the throne to the members of both Houses of Parliament 
to cuitivate by every means in their power a spirit of union, harmony, and good 
will among ail classes of the people, followed by a hope on the part of his Ma- 
jesty “that the divisions naturalfy and unavoidably excited by:the late unfor- 
tunate and uncailed jor agitation of a question so interesting to the feelings and 
opinicns of his people, will speedily pass away ; and tat the prevailing sense 
and determination of all his subjects to exert their united efforts in the cause of 
their country, will enable his Majesty to conduct to an honourable and secure 
termination the great contest in wh'ch he is engaged.” 

This measure, whicl’ many men free from party prejudices regard as precipi- 
tate in the extreme, will at this juneture, it is said, be attended with heavy 
Josses to individuals, and occasion a very serious interruption and inconvenience 
to pablic business. By it a great number of private bills, which had been 
bronght forward, and many of them nearly carried through the House, with 
great expence and trouble, will be wholly lost; as will also several public bills 
of importance connected with publie economy, the amelioration of the condi- 
.tion of the poor, and the more equitable administration of justice among the 
several branclies of the empire. Wé wish, however, only to state facts, and 
leave the public to draw their own conclusions, 
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MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 

THE anxiety of the new administration to gratify the. mercantile interest. 
is already apparent. Mr. Perceval has assured the merchants and ship owners 
that the tonnage, or war tax on shipping, shall not be continued, even in part, at 
apeace.. We shall be happy to find that circumstances justify this determina- 
tion, for of all burdens, a taxon shipping in a country whose existence depends 
on its maritime greatness, appears to us thé most pernicious, ee 

The trading yee oe Anions to learn what relief the new Ministers will 
propose to the West India planters and merchants. According to the latest 
accounts from that quarter, we have reason to expect a large crop of sugar, 
which will arrive in a market already glutied by the superabundancé of 
year. Itis of the greatest importance that speedy and effectual page 
should be adopted to prevent the ruin of the numerous class whosé welfare, o 
(to speak more correctly) whose existence is involved in this depressed branch 
of commerce, r. Charles Bosanquet, an eminent merchant, some time ago 
called the public attention to the alarming depreciation of West India pro “ 
by,two letters addressed to his Partne:, Mr. Manning, and more latély by a 
pamphlet entitled “Thoughts on the Value to Great Britain of Commerce and 
Calonies.”... These publications are’ highly deserving of general attention, and 
we trust will have that influence with men in power to which their strength of. 
argument and liberality of sentiment give them so just a fitle. 

A report has been very generally circulated, that the American government 
had rejected the treaty lately concluded in London between the Commissidpers 
of both countries. To this rumour we were from the beginning very reluctant 
to give belief, upon the substantial ground that the treaty is in many respects. 
advantageous to America. The fact proves to be, thal a copy of the treaty 
having reached our Envoy, Mr. Erskine, on the 9th of March, at Washington, . 
and having been shewn by him to Mr. Jefferson, the latter laid much stress 
upon the omission of a clause to prevent the impressing of seamen from Ameri- 
can ships. The President's remark became matter of public conversation, and 
occasioned the absurd :umour that the treaty was rejected. ‘The President has 
not the power to reject a treaty-without the concurrence of the Senate, and 
that body having been prorogued, the matter must remain undecided during 
several months. We see no reason to think that the Americans will reject 
what is evidently so advantageous to them; and, since the late change in his 
Majesty's councils, we apprehend a greater reluctance to the fulftlment of the 
treaty m our own country than intheir’s, Our merchants are extremely averse 
to the concession of a free trade between the French colonies and the mother 
country through the medium of America, and several members of the present 
Ministry participate their sentiments. ves 
_ Our navigation continues to proceed with its wonted activity. A large East 
India fleet, amounting to fifteen sail, has arrived in safety, and another has 
lately sailed from }’ortsmouth to that quarter. The Jamaica January fleet has 
arrived, and an outward-bound West India fleet (the third of the season) has 
sailed. The Mercury packet has brought accounts from Bengal of so late a 
date as the beginning of December, at which time the valuable settlements in 
that country were in perfect security, but markets were by no means brisk. 
The same complaint is received trom the Cape, and almost all our foreign pcs- 
sessions, It originates in the sanguine speculations of our merchants, who con- 
ceive that enterprize only is necessary to suecess, and who act as if every ship- 
ment must infallibly meet a favourabie market abroad. Enterprize toa certain 
degree is undoubtedly of advantage both to the individaal. and the country ; 
but the characteristic confidence of our countrymen, and the facility of credit, 
have given it at the present period a latitude decidedly detrimental to the 
Prosperity of the community. 3 
"The gallantry displayed in the recapture of Monte Video is equally honour- 


able to our army and beneficial to our trade. Since = arrival oo 
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Craufurd in the River Plate, we may expect to hear of the reduction of Buenos 
Ayres. The obstinate resistance of the Spaniards, and the- general hostility 
they discover to our troops, demonstrate too fully the fallacy of those reports 
which pictured them as groaning under the tyranny of Spain, and prepared to 
meet our soldiers with open arms, A similar impression was gesieral in 1799 
with regard to Holland, until it was removed by fatal experience. " It ‘is’ the 
part of a wise man to pay no attention to the idle reports of those who have 
transiently visited-a country, and who form conjectures in regard to the temper 
of its inhabitants from the visions of their own imagination, Every country 
has its inveterate prejudices—these are to be comprehended only vA mind 
conversant with human nature, skilled to discern and to appreciate the 
powerful operation of national prepossessions on the human heart. ‘The Spa- 
niards of South America certainly suffer from the monopolizing edicts of the 
mother country, and were they capable of acquiring and maintaining their in- 
dependence, they would rival our brethren of North America im a spirited re- 
sistance. But they will not ally themselves to heretics for the sake of civil 
liberty ; and however gainful might be their connexion with England, they 
will deem these gains too dearly bought at the hazard of their religion. Pa 

Stocks have been steady during this month. We have hopes that Ministers 
will not alter the plan of finance ‘proposed by Lord Henry Petty, on the ad- 
vantages of which we have already enlarged. ; 

These advantages, in our opinion, rest upon'solid grounds; and even if the 
plan in question appeared to a certain degree objectionable, it would be unwise 
to disturb its operation at so early a period. ‘The loan was contracted for upon 
the faith of the permanency of the new system, and the effect of this system 
has been to raise and keep up the prices of our funds, These circumstances 
deserve to be calmly weighed, and carry with them an authority superior to the 
most ingenious speculations. ’ 


PRICE OF STOCKS. 


3 per Cent. Consols - - - - + -+ 6% 
Reduced - - - - = - -.. = 6 
Omnium - - - - - + -)+ = 3; 
Exchequer Bills par. 


The Average Prices of Navigable Canal Shares, Dock Stock, and Fire Office Shares 
for Marcn, 1807; at the Office of Mr. Scott, 25, New-Bridge-Street, 
London, : 


Ashton and Oldham Canal, 961. per share. 
Peak-Forest,; 571. 

Warwick and Birmingham, 951. 

Warwick and Napion, 941. 

Grand Junction, 871. to 901. 

Ellesmere, 551. 

Croydon, 501. 

Lancaster, ex. dividend. 

Huddersfield, 161, 

—— _> Berkley, 121. ; 

- West India Dock Stock, 1451. to 1501, ing 101, cont, nett per Annus 
London Dock, 1101. to 1191. per cent. one ages 
East India Dock, 1151. to 1181. 

Globe Insurance, 1041. to 1084. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT FOR APRIL. 


ACCOUNTS from all quarters of the country continue most satisfactory, 
and indeed unmixed with complaints, except from those improvident and old- 
fashioned farmers, who have neglected to secure a stock of latter spring pro- 
vision for their cattle in this dry and backward season for grass; this descrip- 

i ns eh ga West, and will be soon put to very se- 
rious and expensive inconveniences. 

The -spring sowimg may be supposed —— finished, and the. seed has 
been well. got in. The crops appear heatthy and ishing, and it is said the 
wheat and rye have as fine and luxuriant a as was ever witnessed at this 
season. . The lands intended for turnips will be well worked and in a very for- 
ward state; and the potatoe planting proceeds with mueh expedition, toa 
considerable extent in many parts, The fen districts, highly improved by 
drainage and cultivation, continue to preduce vast crops, and the farms are let 
at very high rates. - 

Turnips generally consumed, andthe yards well cleared of hay. Fall of 
lambs uncommonly great, and the stock generally healthy. A large quantity 
of stock at the late Barnet fair, and at the spring fairs throughout, but sales 
dull from the backwardness of the grass. Bul sold at Barnet 2l. in 181, 
cheaper than last year ; fat stock lower, and milch cows. Store pigs still fetch 
a good price, and sell readily: 'Woel.no alteration. 

Smithfield market very full, and much stock turned out unsold. Beef 3s. 4d. 
to 5s. 4d. Mutton 4s. to 5s. Lamb 5s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. Veal 5s. to 7s. Pork, 
58. to 68, 6d. Bacon 6s. 4d. Irish do. 5s, Fat 3s. 3d. 


FROM ANOTHER CORRESPONDENT. 


The wet and severe weather we experienced in the early part of the pre- 
ceeding month, for a time impeded the spring operations of ploughing and sow- 
ing, which, since the season has been more favourable, has been renewed 
with much vigour, and in most districts a large proportion of seed has been 
well sown, the lands working in good condition. The fens, as well as the high 
drier soils, at this season were seldom or ever in a better state. 

The late warm weather we have had has much reeovered the appearance of 
the winter crops aud grasses, both natural and artificial, the growth of which 
was considerably checked and retarded by the prevailing cold frosty winds. 

The backwardness of the spring has occasioned a large consumption of hay, 
which, although in -plenty, sells at advanced prices; and, owing to the same 
cause, the late fairs have experienced a considerable reduction in the value of 
lean stock, store sheep, and dairy cows; but young fresh horses are still sold 
at high prices; and in the pig markets small stores are in great request. 


PRICE OF GRAIN. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. SCOTLAND. 
s. d. 8. 
76 68 
50 36 
38 33 
26 
41 
41 
21 
28 


Wheat 
Rye - 
Barley - 
Oats - 
Beans - 42 
Peas - 
Oatmeal 
Bigg 
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.  TO-CORRESPONDEN'TS. roy 

Of the two queries of Skeptikos, the first appears to us unfit for discussion in 
the Atheneum, and thé second is sufficiently answered in lications expressly 
devoted to the subject. ; 

The writer of a paper on Association 1s respectfully informed, that essays on such 
general and often discussed topics, unless marked by originality or some peculiar 
Jelicity of elucidation, are considered as among the least desirable communications 
for our miscellany. 

W. R.wiil find some of the information he desirés in the present Number: 

To the Correspondent who finds a violation of propriety in Dido’s enquiring of 
Eneus ‘‘ Quales Diomedes equi,” supposing that they were the cery horses which 
that hero had taken from Eneas himself, we beg leave to suggest, that Virgil:had 
probably in his eye the horses of Rhesus, won by Dioiede in his nocturnal expe- 
dition with Ulysses. ‘ ’ 

The papers under the title of “ Nomenclature of distinguished Writers,’ do not 
suit our purpose, 

To our very nuinerous poetical contributors we return thanks for their intentions, 
and shall in due order insert these which appear to us worthy of being presented to 
the readers of the Atheneum. That many are deemed toe feeble or too unfinished 
for such an use, will not surprise anyone who is aware thal a Magazine is com- 
monly the first field in which a young poet chuses to exhibit himself. If some, 
whom we know to be capable.of correctness, would take the pains to. bestow a little 
more of it upowus, we should be more gratified by their favours. Ut is impossible 
Jar us to pass such a line as 


Yet issue no summons to ye. 





